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OVERVIEW 



^Qar proposal to the Florida Endowment ' for the Humanities 
..urged the^ funding of a State^wide conference on the 
hummnities zx>le in environmental awareness aAd policy 
formalation . The Florida EnaoiMent ^for th& Humanities 
funded the Project, which incl^ 

ning with agencies and coamunity^ enviromehtal groups and 
involved a p^t-^conference follow-up docvment. The spe^ 
cific focus was the Florida Master Plan and Action Guide 
for Environmentiil Education docimient. ^ legislation ' ^ 
ithe Department of Eduaatidn's Environmental Education 
Program is charged with th^ responsibility not only to 
involve schools and schocfl children in increased en^ 
vironmehtal understanding , but also all educational 
institutions Je.g., colleges, community colleges, 
universities) and' coimwiity environmental groups (e.g.. 
Garden Clubs, Audubon Societies ^ community muiseums, 
etc) in^its planning and dissemination activities. 
The conference provided input for the continuing re- 
vision of the Mmdter Plan and for panning educational 
programs by State agencies, educational institutions, . 
and community groups. « - 
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RATIONALE 



Envlronaentfl decision-making Is thought to be a scientific task In-.^ 
vplvlng only empirical ^questions and concepts fjrom the natural and soclA^ 
sciences. This common view omits humanistic content and ethical question^ 
which environmental tiuallty declsfbns might entail. Perhaps »envlroiuiiental. 
policy makers' In Florida ought to deal with ethical questions » philosophical 
considerations of our self -unders tendings and serious reflettl^on epon life- 
styles^ and social obligations. Effective .environmental policy decisions In 
Florida ought to result from cAmminlty pairtxelpatlon In long range choices 
Involv^g. personal freedoms and' the cmmaon good. ^ i 

The Bicentennial celebration V^ar^ with Its focus upon HORIZONS ^^provldes 
an additional Impetus for personneiln State agencies » citizens In community- 
abased organisations and leaders In educatloxl to come together and deal with 
t^e humanistic content and ethical questions Involved In Sftate environmental 
pollcjr. For example 9 one great Issue t)f our time ^ (and In our foreseeable 
future) Is that of consumption . Given our view of ourselves and our destiny » 
we have created a lifestyle that consumes enormous quantities of non-renewable 
resources 9 affects the quality of the environment for all tlme^ and affects 
persons far beyond our own Immediate space Obvious expressions of conflicts 
arising from our .pattern of consumfitlon are the energy cost debates » the ^ 
State purchase of endangered lands^ and the rising temperature of the dls- 
cusjs'loni of private property rights vls^a-vis the State's ccTncern over the 
general welfar^' of the coipmunlty.^ Less obvious,- but equally pressing » are 
ethical dilemmas involving pur food production and consumption In a hungry 
world, trade patterns In resource use ^ population growth/measuree of Just 
economic cost and of standard llvfhg. 

The conference enabled all participants to learn ojE the ways In which 
- the humanities/ — their content and questions — might help^ us aef educators ^ 
and as policy declslon-mfkers to form mote responsible pollclekwlth a greiter 
vision of ourselves and our obligations; The main humanistic disciplines 
Involved In the conference ^re religion, philosophy » and ethics. However, 
hlstoiry and engllsh scholars wei^e Indluded In the deliberations. 

* The conference did not seek specific "solutions" as to how to educate- 
others .or as to how to handle Issues of consumption,/ land-u^Si etc. Instead, 
the conference dealt with alternative y/ays to cope wlth^ questions of meaning 
and value which are Inherent In environmental debates . ^ .The hojpe Is that, this 
conference will broaden out Individual perspjectlves ^of the environmental 
quality debates In Florida apd yield kltematlve ways tb broaden the perspective 
of educational programa throughout Florida by Involving the humanities. 



While all of the conference sessions were open and the public Invited,* 
two different kinds of sessions were planned. 

First , at^il^ evening s'ttsslons, scholars spofte of broad concerns 

about the humanities In Improving environmental awarenesjp among 

the general population In Florida. These reflective programs ' 



iricludkd aca'demlc humanists speaking and responding, and 
with ds^ogue with the audience. These sessljbns! were highly 
publicized In Tallahassee knd within governfentat^ agencies • 



Sjscorid , the two days of working sessions Involved academic 
humanists, environmental educators. State Agency personnel, 

. leaders In statewide environmental, groups, and members of 
y the StatQ Environmental Education Advisory * Council. Others 

given* specif Ic Invitations were Girl S'cout, Boy Scout leaders/ 

''religious educators. Sierra Club, Audubon Society, Garden 
Club, and Wildlife Federation leaders, museum directors, and 
other community-based adult educators In formal and non-for- 
mal settings. ' * \ 

' • . r 
Specifically, our target audience for the'worklng ses*slohs Included: 

/ ' ' ■ ' ' ' ■ " 

— State- Environmental Program Administrators ^ 

— Federal' Envlrdnmental Program Administrators 

— Department of Educatf^ Environmental Education District 

Coordinators ' » ^ ' 

—Environmental policy f ormulatorff in State-wfde organizations 

» (e.g., Florida Audubon Society Board Members, etc.) 

— ^Leglslatocs apd legislative comml^ttee staff members 



PROJECT objectives ' AND PROJECT PRODUCTS 



1) 



The two evening. i3es£f Ions should each ln\!^olve an audience of at least 300 

perjsons from State agencies, coi^munlty Interest groups, and educational 
communities t 

■ t; ■ ■ ■ ■ . , ■ ■ •. - ,-, 

* 

2) The working sessions Involve 100 persons who wlH become more familiar ^ 
wjlth; the Involvement or thevhumanltles In environmental awareness and policy 
considerations. These persons will a^lvely contribute to the conference 
and^iirlll be Important disseminators of the perspective and papers produced 

' by the conference. We estimate 100 persons who are In Important positions 
« within agencies and commi^lty groups concerned wl£h environmental planning 
and awareness. ' ' ^ [ j 

- . • . •■ y 

3) A small packet of pre-coAferetfce ^ter^ls^lll. be prepared ^'and distributed 

to those pennons registering. It will cdnsls^t of several articles, quotations 
from the State Master Plan,, and the objective^ and format for the confeifence. 

4) A post^i^onference report will be prepared distributed to those partlcl- 
pant^^n the working 'sessions and to other's requesting copies (260 copies 
will be printed — at no cost to the Florida Endowment for the Humanities ). 

; /, . We estimate that the report will be flftJTpages long. Copies will be made 

available ta environmentalists ^ oth^r itates through the Federal govern- 
ment's ER'IC' system. - ' " 



ERIC ■ ■ : ■ , . , 



Sy A Final H|^ort to the Florid^ Endoihnent for the Humanities which will 
Include an evaluation ' of the conference * ThlB Final Report vlll also 
Include pre-^onferen^e4and poat-conference materials. / 

■ 

Robart A. Splyeyy Frovoaty Arts and Sciences Division ^ Florida State University; 
Profeaaor^ Department of Religion; and Executive Dlr^tor^ ^Onerlcan Academy of . 
Religion. * * ^ 



Joint Conference Planning with stpff and co-sponsoring agencies 
Coordlnator^^for participation by FSU humanists 



^ ^ Review, and, edil^ pre-conference materials » conference report » and . 
final report to the FEB - y ^ 

Coordinator for the two evening* sessions of the conference 

Conference program pi^tlclpatlon 

Peter A. Butzln^ Director^ United Ministries Center » and PhD candidate^ 
History Departaenty Washing ton, University^ St. Louis. ^ 

Joint Conference Flinnling with staff and co-sponsoring agencies 

Coordinator of local publicity and local arrangements 

Coordinator of registration and mailing pre-conferenc^ and post- 
conferenctt materials 

Arrangement of conference A-\r ^r.eoen tat ions (slide-tape and films) ) 
Ra^ew and edit pre-conference» post-conferei^ce^ and final report materials 
Coordinate two evening sessions^wlth Provdst Splvey 
Conference program participation ^ y f 

y 

Rodney F. Allen» Associate Professor, Science end Human Affairs .Program, 
Florida State University. 

^ \. 

Joint Conference Planning with ataf f and co^aponsoring ^ancles* 
Coordinator of national publicity ^ , ^ 

Plan and write pre-conference materials with David 'LaHart 
Plan and write poat-cibAference document/ with David LaH^rt ' . ' ' 
Prepare and tally evaluations with David LaHart 
Coordinate the two daya of working sessions^ with David LaHart 
« Conference program participation ^ 

-6- # 



David' E. LaHart, Reseajclj^ Afisoclate, Environmental Education Project, FSU, and 
Director, Environmental Services, Inc. * ' " ' . . 

Joint , Conference Planning with staff fnd co-rsponsorlng agencies 

' ^ • \ \ . ■ ' . < 

Coordinatj^r for publicity with State agencies and sTate Cotmnunity Group's 

Coordj^nator for State agency participation 

Prepare pre-conference and post-conference materiarls .with Rod Allen;^ ^ 
Prepare evalua^otis and final report with. Rod /n.len 
Coordinate two days of working sessions with Rod Allen 
Conference program participation ^ 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ; ABSTRACTS OE SPEAKERS' R£MARICS 





\ 



This section^ is ^'devoted to abstracts of the 
" papers presented at the Conference, * The decider 
should k^p'?in mirtdT that th^ following is not 
a transcriptiqn of\he Conference, nor hSvp the 
particip^ts read and apprpyed the following 
abstracts. The 'Abstracts are taken from 
K materj.al svpplit^d by ^ome.. speakers , notes_taKen 
at the Conference, and /or tape recordings of 
varying, quality of the Conferex^ce, presentations. 

Persons qiioting material from these pages should 
take care in attributing remarks to the speakers 
since the abstracts* are the result of filtration 
— filtration through the heatts and minds (and 
the pens) of various persons in the Conference 
audience I 



SUNDAY, APRIL Z5th, 1976 



V/ 



OPENING SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 



Following the HelcomV by C. Richagi Tlllis ,| Director , Florida Office of 
Env^ronoiental Educa;:16n, Robert A. Splvey, Provost, Arts and Sciences, Florida 
State University, Intrdiduced the main speaker. ^ 

Dr. Huston Smith \ls Thomas J. Watson Prof essoy of Religion 
and Adjunct Professor \>f philosophy at Syracuse University. His 
teaching career has.bera devoted to bridging Intellectual ^gulfs : 
betfween East and W^st, between sclenoe and the humanities, and 
between the formal education of the claslsroom and In^formal edu- 
cation Via films and television* ji^ 



Born of missionary parents In Soochov, Dr^ Smith lived In 
China unti^l h^~vas 17, his yoyth there provldang an appropriate 
background for his subsequent interests In comparative phllosophl 
and religions. He has returneov to Asia six. times, for flt^ld work 
and Ms book on world religions }\ Jhe Religions of MnA , has sold 
over a. million copies 

-\ ^ J . ' ' I 
Before assuming his present poWltlon In 1973, Professor 
Smith taught for fifteen years at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He arrived there as\the first Professor of 
Philosophy the Institute had appointed since Its early daysi 
when he left, M.I.T. had^a full-fledged Philosophy Department 
with one of the ranking, graduate progr^ma In the country. 

iO 



es / 



Author of pve^ f^rty^ articles in professional and popqlar 
kmala,^ his bodies^ In addition to th6. already mentioned 
figions of Man ./ are The Purposes of Higher Educatlpn (H^jper 



Row,; 1955) t Th^ Search ^for/ America (PrehticiB-HaH, 1956) , 

Condemned to/ Meaning (Ha^rper i Row?^964) . ■ ^ 

/'-*•• • ' 

Professor S^fith wrote the following stnninary statement:. 

HUMANITIES AND ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS ' 

J The prevailing opinion ^^dems to be^^^at\wMat the Humanities have to con^ 
jtlribute to policy discussions is different ydlues. This is not mistaken, but 
^doe^s' not carry the\ai}alysis^ far enough. For from wfience does €heir alter-- 

jrpus of rvalues ---^ presumably higher; morj3^- responsible ahd enlightened 
deriver^'iitbo (or what) gives tbe^ Humanities their superior and redeeming^ 
value^perspectpfe^h^ssuming that superior ar\^ redeeming*'it really is\ ~ 

• . > . . 

My thesis ijs that it is fu^le to talk of alternative values -without talking 
of alternative I views of reality, for values' derive f ran J^ing. The basid. question 
is not axiolbgkcal but , ontological . So the question becomes: Whi^t alternative* 
view of realiny do the Humanities have to announce in this Bicentennial year? 



I think there is one/ and after quickly establisHing: the nature of th€ 
problem alohg the lines of the preceding sentences^ two^thirds of my time Wii 
go to sketching the vi^my0&^ reality that implicit,l\i'> animates, or "slpu^d animate, 
the HumanJ^ties, and the remaining third to^ indicating the value and environmental 
consequences that follow from it. . * \ • • 

, , , ■ - • 

Professor Smith began by observing that when it comes to environmental* issues 
the usual tack is to .point to the Humanities as' the source pf alternative values « 
The humtoitles can off^er such alternative values, but that ia not primary/ The 
more fundamental offering of the humanities — and the route to making any new 
values part of our being — i^ a differing sense of* reality. 

According to Professor Smith, today the perspective of the^Westem Worldl 
leads to destructive behavior. We do not see our own vi.ewpoint (our woYld-vi&w, 
or sense of reality) because it is our own. But our sense of reality tells, us 
that nature is very, much unlike ourselves. 

a. Nature is unfeeling; 

Nature is not related to us, not reciprocally relatted to man;, and 
cT Nature has no rights of its own. , * 

. / • -V 

Ih. human history ^bef ore 1700 AD, religioA supplied an alternative view of 
natures^ Throughout history Co 1700 AD, humaff beings had a sense of real^ity which 
f^ostered a ^caring, reciprocal relationship. Professor Smith offered four examples 
of this different, sense of reality.^ * * 

/ •«. - . 

a. First, "he discussed his most prized possession — a! bark painting of 
' an emu petformed by our cohj:emporary on the earth, An Australian^. 
^borJ|^ine. The .m;Lnd-set of the painter was such that^ before^^oing ^ 
rorth to hunt and kill an emu toieat , he would ^reate one by painting ^ 
^ so as not to diminish the .t>opulaaLon of emus. He needed food and thi^ 

emu would give its life for his survival. The painter would create an- 
, . ^ther in its place — before the hunt. i - * v ^ 

• ' ■ „ il-. . ■ ■' ■ ' 
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b. Second; In strii^turing time, the l^ndus in their ancient texts 
divided qosmlc ^tlme Into four dycles, etc., computing that £lme 
as 4/^20,000,000 years. Why this number of years? i^Thls was a^ 
great mystery to scholars for. a long tlme^Xand may^stlll be a 
mystery) but recently this, time-frame can be undelrstJodd by ^ 
figuring multiples of |he human hkart be^t. The biimanr heart, 

^ ^ In opt;lmiun condition beats 60 Mmes per minute, and one can, 

compute the Hindu time structure from that. The, point Is «fha^^ 
the macrocosm Is a i:ef lection of ^he .microcosm. Parallels per- 
vade the universe. . - * 

c. Third; In China, the writing symbol for 'Icing" looks like thl^: 



d. 



heaven The king connects all three drains. That Is, 
man . ^ In each e^ly ctilture theje was a central; cul- 
earth tui^^l-soclal mecharU-ffln connect these thr^e - 

features of' life. Tottay we "search, In vain for 
such cultural-soqlaJ^nevices. ^ 



f*ourth, Tibetans have developed the capacity to sing In thifee notes 
at once. .In their sense of reality, reality is waved; waves are '.energy ; 
anfel energy is sound. In singing, the central question ^asked by Tibetans 
is "What sound does your life resonate to?" Th« Tibetan sings to the .. 
wave-lengths of the deity being Invoked. Similarly, the Native 
American lives in a is^cred landscape which embodied a Xifestyl^ that 
displayed a oneness with natu^. What the Indian had, ithe> world has 
lost — the reyei^^hce for natUreV;whlch is seen as a complefx, dejU'cate 
web of life ]!i:eclprocal relationAiips with macrocosm and microcosm 
paralleling). , ' * . * 



of 



Professor ^^mi 
the unlyerse. 



J 



illustrated this point with' A dla|ram. 
The Alc^r^osm mirrors th^ macrocosm 



Man is a reflectlo: 




'53 



Spirit 

These line^ may be Joi-ned so^that we have circles, connectedness. 




Today, 



lyings in nature *may not be aq unrelated ^ we had supposed. Our 
view is- not really required by science. 'More Importarit , the "sclentlsm"* philosophy 
has been misread. We believe in, an abberatlon of sclen^ce. Our view is outmoded. 

.12 . . - 
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Pjrofessor Smith pointed to some phenomc/ha In ev^tydfcy life which are related 
^^^hut perplexing to expl^n In traditional sclentlsm terms. More Important, he 
ijiioved to question soiE(e of the underlying a8Sumpt;J.ons of modern science and said 
that we are mcfv^ng to some sort of /'post-modem science/ 



11 



a. Matter la derivative from something not Itself material and riot ultimate*. 

/ b; The smajler the material, the more binding force It has. Smith used a * 

^ smaifll vaeuum and its energy as an example. The forces tha;t bind things 
• ^together are stronger the smaller thpse thl'ijgs are (exafnple, the binding 

^ . Idrces In a family vls»-aTvls the binding forces In the world community of 

^ _ persons; , ^ t 



c. Tlml^ and spate are relative. . . ^ 

d. In the* great studies^ of neuro-physlology,^ the brain Is studied. But 
the ixvtnd Is not, the brain, it Is a dimension of ourselves that eludes 
a physical category. - 

Perhaps, Professor. Smith asserted, we ^are golng^to need sbiiAies of that earlier" 
religious world- view; In a x^ew* context and form to diurvlve. That religious wojpid-^ 
view might »bes^;pl8coyered. around three concepts and imp^lldt questloasf ' 

a. the notlon;,bf. control — We need- to question whether "The more we contr<^l 
tiaturei thd^ettei/ things wl^ll be." Do we ireally want to be l^n direct 

* ^controlTI Ate we clevdr. enough toolo th4.8 well? (To w^lch Professor Smith 

added some quecTtionB about tnas^h'^ ability to' control his liver; If he were 
Ifl direct control!). - . ^ 

b. the hope of progress ?'What Is progress?*' Professor Smith quoted from 
a University of Chd.cago prof ^jBSorw's Jb^^ Stotie A^e Economlca , wherein 

, the author asserted thit Stone Age persons huntets and gatherers 
were^ie original affluent society. They only worked twilr to three hours 
per d^y, while we work h^^d for sustenAtice. Our life Is § life of ha'rd^ 

labor, We have a world of starvation, violence, alienation, etc.. 

• . • ' • . ■ " ^ ■ -• . 

t "' . - ^ ' ■ ,.' . ^ ^ ' ' 

d. the notion of evolution — Even Darwin's theory; Is under question. 

RESPONSE • ' . - 

i/Vrthur Canaday ,^ General . Counsel , Office of the Governor 

Mr. Canaday based his response upon Professor Smith's; cottc^eptlon of differing 
views of reality which conflict. He\ noted that as a person working on State policy 
matters It Is clear thatthf environmentalists have one conception of reality. But ' 
^thers<^ the Industrial Interests and the poor, have alternative -vlewd — and the 
values which taccbmp'any those other realities. ' ^ 

One^s sense of self Interest and need affect one's va^es. Today economic 
scarcity. Inflation^ and recession, have Impacted values «nd social policy. The 
Westlnghouse-Tenhaco Project (Off-Shore Power) in JacKsonvllle offers-^ a case in 
point. The envlronmentai Interests wanted to preserve marshes. The industrial 
Interests -wanted to produces the off-shore power plants, stimulate growth, and 
makei^ prof its. ^IThe black community aNpJacksonvllle came to Identify with the job 
potential pf the lndu6ti;y dvef the preservation of the marshes. The decision thus 



went to the. power pj.ants. * , ' - 

The environmentalists have come- of f as a club of jnid<dle and upper class,' 
' comfortable ^people who wjant to dictate policy In .order to ..preserve their coip- 
forts and the landscape. But State policy is formal! of the people. If the 
environmentalists want to af f ect^policy they are going/to hrfve to communicate with 
others. They must not only discuss questions of the co^mnon good in long-range 
terms,, they must come to grips with^he problem of social justice'now. This sense^ 
of Immediacy is^fel't by the poor arid by people whose jobs are in danger. They ^ » 
ya^t security and they want economic needs fulfilled now. . .not delayed gratification 
Arguments cast, in abstract scientific concepts are not adequate. Long-term visions 
of doQm'^and destruction are not impressive for people feeling doom this e^vejiing. 

Joel Kuperberg .; Vice President , Trtist for Public tands 

Mr. Kuperberg atten^ted response between the daily political concerns of 
Mr. Canaday and the theoretical concerns of Professor Smith. He began by reading 
from his list of hero science-scholars. 

He first-quoted from Loren Eiseley's The Immense Journey (1946) whereEiseley 
.invites jjils readers to slip back in time through the evdlutionary process until 
they are earless and eyeless, until they are in the primal ooze and juices, until 
they are in the briny sea, and then in the billowing clouds of , hydrogen and oxygen. 
Even then, Eiseley tells ua, the mi^ftery of the universe amd life would be. clouded 
from our view. We know a lot, but th^ ultimate is hidden from our rational, em- 
pitical knowledge. We are still in t;he realm of mystery*, not mastery. 

: • . . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . a • ■ • ' ■ ■ 

Mr, Kuperberg quoted Paul Sears to the effect that no species has ever extended 
beyond the ability of the eco-system to support it, nor has it extended far by 
destroying the systems of which it Is a part. There are indeed truths — if not > 
ultimate truths. There are truths that we ignore only at our peril. 

^ Proceeding to Raymond Dasmond, Mr. Kuperberg observed that as each species 
• disappears from the earth and as. bits of open space vanish,* the free hi)mian spirit 
is diminished as well. In are in danger of destroying those ingredients which make 
us human beings. ^ ' ^ ' ' 

From Aldo Leopold, Mr. Kuperberg drew the idea of a land ethic, which vie^s 
nature, as having rights independent of man. Wild country has its own virtue$^ 
.We need to refrain from building highways into nature ~^nd concentrate upon building 
pathways' into human underfttanding. 

\ With Dennis^ Meadows* Limits to Growth , Mr. Kuperberg declared that the ^greatest 
threat to humanness is population growth. Population growth proceeds today in 
such a fashion that .we go. from one balance to another between the^ize of the 
population and its demands to levels of such things as 1) material standard of 
living, 2) human freedom, 3) quality of water, air^ etc. 
V' ■ " 

\«Bullding updn these quotations, Mr. Kuperberg ^observed that a^ population 
grows we lose ^he biildlng forces (that Prof essor'^mith mentioned) of the smaller 
groups. and communities for the weakness of the vast organizations. Man builds 



iartlficlal systttftta — beginnins^ with a . trading post vor a gas station that grows 
into a huge city ~ whidi not only ar<e artificial, l^ut a rg large and complex. We 
forget that jthere is a limit to the growth of or ganisms^^aiid , beyond the limits, 
they are 8el£-4^s true iive, * • ^ 

. • \ . \ \^ ' " ' . ' ' . '~ ■ 

In conclusion, "Man may haye> slipped the bonds of natural limitations.... 
but he- is going to pay.*' Stressitig their conservative economics, chamber ^f 
commerce presidents say "There is no sudi thing as a free lunch." Mr* Kuperberg 
agrees but in another s^se! As Net Reed declared with the title of a* recent 
speech "Who Ate Tomorrow?" human cultures liatre: more words for tihose who preceded 
them than for those who have yet to come. *We need to worry about the future, about 
living today by eatipg tomorrow. The humanities need to ifemlnd us all abbut our^ 
obligations, our duties, and our futur*e together. 



MONDAY, APRIL zethj .1976 \ SETTING 'THE STAGE : • T+IE CONCERNS OF SEVERAL- 

WHO KNOW WHERE THE ACTION IS! 

Following a Welcome by G. Richard Tfllis, Director, Florlda4)ff ice of Environmental 
Education^ the morning panelists began. 

Arthur R. Marshall . Citizens * Coalition for WATER 1 

Arthur R. Marshall said he thought in terms of diagnosis, prognosis, and 
response* On the battlefield at Gettysberg, th(ere is an iron fence on a hillside. 
This is known as the highwater .mark of the Confederacy, and every American should* 
see^it. At this po^t the Confederacy, with its impossible goals , reached the 
height of its sucof^ss^ahd declined. Our.go'als today are as ephemeral as those 
goals of the Confederacy. We too have reached our- highwa^er mark, but few persons 
can see our rfence. We cannot> continue our addition to high energy .living. We 
can no longer measure our success by increases i^ the* gross national product (GNP) . 

At this cqS^erence, Art Marshall said we had t<o- consider the- meaning of the > 
word environment , T^e scientists studying environment need a sense of totaliliy^. 
Unfortunately, many persons see the environment as birds, or wilderness, or cjite' 
animals. . But the. envlronmjent relates to m^n as well as to wildlife. The deterior- 
ation of wildlife^ is relatjed to the degradatiqn .of mankind. .* 



Science, the humanities, and other areas pf. study are too specialized. We 
should be^ble to consider together and work together to grapple with the quality 
of^ life for all lifiB and life support* systems . tn Florida, we have many endangered 
planta and animals. Some people do not care at all, others arfe really poAcerned 
about the extinction of specific wildlife species. , When mankind destroys a species 
we are claiming wisdom superior to the wisdom of creation ~ and we ought to re- 
flect upon what this means for us all! But the environipent fs not confined* to 
the "great out-of-doors," "the wilderness," etc. Cities are also environments 
and they are eroding* to the detriment of city dwellers. 

. . " f " « ./ r - ^ . ^ 

Mr. Marshall "proceeded to Ihow how sci^r^ce, humanities, environment, and, s. 
decision-mafcing/impleWntatiory were related. He argued that^hese were alj. too A,^ 
specialized and artificially Separated from the workings of Ve real world. It 
is difficult to communicate afeross speciality lines in these areas. But 'the need 
to share knowledge and wisdom is occasione^i by the fact that the problems (respur^^es, 
population, pollution , e.tc.) Constantly tell us. that we are all bound* together in- 
the awesome, magnificent Creation. "Let us tend the Earth, and It wijil tend us.** 

. ■ . - ■ ' ■ i ■ . ' 

We are also the inlysri tors, if not the creato^a, of the myth that science is 
our predestined benefactor. Science and technol&gy will save us! / Adore technology! 
We need to^discern the limits ^of science and its proper" role. Science does not 
know all there is to know about n«ure, and probably never will. Although science ^ 
haB its own stringent ethic^ of performance in seeking knowledge,, it does not have ^ 
the ethical-philosophical values which are important in its use. Many useful / 
te^chniques developed from scientific knowledge, like medicine, agriculture, etc.y 
will be^oomed because of'^the increased energy requirements . There is no poseiblli^ty 
whatever that' ^e can diverce ourselves from dependency on space, ait, water, and / 
energy. ^ 

. -15- 
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Beyqnd the search of ecience for factjs abcjut life Isys terns, Mr. Marshall 
- - - - * • - — -^-^1 — ^-^es that exist between 



applet and gravity as such a 'Similarity, 
have four ^basic f ea tur es . ' _ 



pointed to a higher level search to discern siit^^larit 

apparent dissimilar systems. He mentioned 'Isaac Newtbn's relation between the 




Life support 



ENERGY 



systems of every form 



\ 



" The balance of my statement consists of certain principles;^ methods aild 
philosophies (an environmental "Code of action*' which I 'have aasenbled over 
tGEn^ys^ve years) which I believe are applicable to such struggle anywhere, 
ellhce these are my own formulations » I alone share blame for them. ' 

> " I know the list is not complete; tfor are^ Its ^ements perfected. I doubt * 
they ever will be simply because no one - not all of us together - are masters 
of the int^lff^ and complex game we play. I also recognize that ecologic differ- 
ences* social differences, and governmental differences will necessitate local 
modifications of my basic concepts * but I doubt that fundamental revisions will 
be necessary. ^ ' / 

^^t put these thoughts before you - perhaps with more audicity than sagacity 
- far the reason that they deserve wider attention^ analysis and strangthenlng 
^ Tor the protection of wetlands and of many other^ besieged life-support systems. 
The items are In no especial order. 1 - 

'■ /I. All life-support systems (wild and urban) operatic under the same laws ^ 
of nature. All life depends on the continued viability of these systems. I 
'therefore proposm^" in order to give direction to what seems a chaotic lack of 
purpose ^ th^t people ahd governments everywhere adopt the pieservation of lif,e^ 
support systems as their primary aim and purpose fcfr at least tjbe next twenty^ 
five years. 



\ , 2. Certain 'repetitive phenpmeiva are Inherent In any life-support system 
^ich is significantly dlsturbied by man. I believe these phenomena are univ^ersal* 

universally applicable , to all life 's^stei^s. I express those phenomena in the 

fallowing -'algebraic notations:** 
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' "^All of which say.iV 

- • , .-^v,, / ■ ■ 

a. We are'd^kVlng with integrated sjys terns in every environmental 
problem.' ' ' \. V • - - 

b. No ;pri8 tine system is as. eff icieiit in maximissltig the production 
of desirable f ornft\of life as man can induce by rational intervention.* 

^ . c. Interveri^te^DL by man can bring iJlfe systems to^a higher level 
efficiency,, to an optiu|l^n production of /desirable speclies of plan^ i^nd 
animals. This, is the' "creative intervention^' concept prbpos^by Dr. Rene 

■ Dubos. ' ^ i^"". ^ ^ ^ " ■ ' V"" 

■ r ^ ■ . ^'i 

d. Continued intervention, by man along a given course of action will* 
patise a decrease in effici'^t production of desired apecles biectfuse man dpesn't 
know to stop. That decrease in efficiency will inexorably follow the acceler- 
ating path of an exponential^ curve. Its genesis will be annbunced to us by ' 
a^ser^es of symptoM of disktess as the system undergoes increasing strain. 

' e. After '^800^ time pjferiod in which the' viability of the system will 
become increasingly precarious, a critical level of efficiency will be reached. 
Pressures on the old syst^ will tl)en be relieved^ (like steam pressure though 
a pop-a^^f valve) by a precipitotis^dBcline and^conversion of the old system into 
a ' new one . - ^ , \ 



f . The new system will ibfe 



)ro^uctive, but the speci;es, - and other 



values - which were prized in the old syt tern will be largely eliminated aryi re- 
placed by new species,' and other ,ValWs,'\whicfh man does not highly prize. 

g. These concepts are applicable to^the behavior of such assorted 
syst^s as lakes, bay^s, wetlands, rivers, farms, forests and cities. They a.re 
also applicable to the^ behavior of th^t systep we cherish above all, the, human 
body, and are in fact, the primary balals of mddern medical diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. Ill human* bodies produce signs and symptoms of j^lstresi for which the 
physiciap searches in developixig dlagnosjes and prognoses. - ^ J 

'*rhese concepts are cUnlversal in their meaitlng; they indl<:ate that there are 
' universal* similarities of functio|i in what have commonly been regar<ted as 

dissimilar systems. While simple ac'feuiQulAtion of fact is a salient ppjrpose of 
scientists, a higher purpose is to recognize and define similarities between 
functions,, phenomena/ and systems which were jiever known to have 'than. 

"These concepts offer all of us an understandable mode of comprehending the / 
functions of systems under Ixuman diaturbancea. They enable diagnosis of eco- 
system conditions by the symptoms of distress they display at some point. They ^ 
also tell us that in development of prognoses, we are often forced to make 
changes in direction of 180 degrees. ^ V 

■ ■ . • - 

"Finafly, they announce that "treatmeht" of a system aft6r it has released 
its pressures (i.e., collapsed) will be ^impossible at worst;, costly in dollars ^ 
'and energy and traumatic in the sense of surgery at its best. . ' 

3. In addition to the ecological side'' of ecosystems questions, there is a 
societal side. This is clearly the tougher arena. The diagnoses and prognoses 
of scientists und of an array of other vital prof esslona^Ls ar;e nothing more than 
informational if society fail»s to make affective, rational t;^aponees. ^ * 

, ■ is: : „■ ■ 
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InCArvttntion . 



CtiAVE Of. imCIEWCY 



In theft prliBtine condition, Florida soils And surface lakes were Infertile. 
Years ago we began to add fertilizer to 'the soils and run-pff^made the lakei " 
more productive. They .reached optl^pim efficiency with exotic plants aisd fish. 
Nov ve are moving away from optimum efficiency and the signs <ft stress are 
appearing: 6o^e\ scum, fish kills, etc. This tells us Chat we are reaching 
Oie critical ihreahold and collapse. The same V^ocess, appllc^ to the Everglades, 
to fa^;m8, to urban areas ^ etc.. We can see the process of optimum efficiency 
operating In highways, schools, churches^ Indeed In all en^lromnents. 

The city's optlmul Qlze 'is. a real consideration. What Is a. city but water, 
air, #nd land with a great amount of energy added? The larger the city the 
more .energy. A small town grows with Increased energy Inputs,* a fossil-fueled 
eco-system. ^Optimum size Is measured by the cost and energy Input per capita. 
Some cities are too small to use energy /efficient!^, some are top la'rg^ and face 
co^u>se. As a city becomes large and has stress ~ ±t approaches the critical 
threshold with sewer systems, transportation, etc. . The usual approach has been 
to shoot In more Juice e*g*, build more schools, highways, s^wer plants, 
water wells, etc. Taxes soar. The clty^ falls to provide services and It goes 
to the federal government for help (to repeat the process), bonded Indebtedness 
goes up, and the city becomes ungovernable and Collapses. ^ 

We are on the critical threshold and driving on^ rather than tum'ing back. 
The government's response Is to drive on. When there Is no. longer enough 
energy, the city cannot support as many persons and sufferliK dccurs both In ' 
human and environmental \ termis • ^ 

Mr. Marshall noted that It can take many years for deterioration to occur. 
When stress appi^ats it Is of'tien too late. We need, to tidce more care, the closer 
we ger to crltldal thresholds. 
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One Insightful hookVcan he^p us. Walter Cannon* s The ;Wlsdom of the 3ody 
(1932) presents the human system In such a way that we can discern parallels 
with the lake and city systems. All are self-regulating. The system works ^ 
to'trry to maintain an optimum condition. Iv^ the body we cannot see disease, 
but* recognize symptoms. ThOi ecosystem biologis't needs to learn to recognize' 
the mmptoms of ecosystems so we can treat it before the balance gej;^ out of 
-control. Treatment is t^ remove the intervenor — the ingredien&which has 
entered the system and is causing the disruption of optimum conditions.^ 

•s. • ' ■ ...» 

Diagnosis, prognosis, and response. They are the keys in the wisdom of 
the body and medical treatment — and in the treatntent of life support systems. 

* the humanities cap help us establish goalsr — the goals of go^rertunent, 
the goals of industry, and the goals of life togethd[r. Today, our woi^king 
goals seem to be — burn up all the energy, consume all the organic soils, 
endanger 'wildlife, and increase the federal debt. We must work together — 
scientists, humanists, and the public to redefine PROGRESS . We must re- 
cognize the wisdom of life-support systems. We- mu^t ^ recognize the signif icance 
of process over time. We mi^st rec^^^f^^^^ that we cannot stop progress — it 
its own best 'cure! 4 * 



J^. Hyatt Brown, Chairman , House Growth and Energy Committee , Florida 

-* " . House of Representa tives 



"T 



Beginning with the growtif and ^assin 
Marshall's model, J. Hyatt Brown exprea 
plannirig in Florida • We need to identl 
when considering growth and developmen 




f a star as an analogy to Mr. 
his view of the neceissity for 
co^s now versus costs later , 



i 



From a personal vantage. Representative Brown said his "natural me" 
wani)ted to reyert tip cHUdhopd ("How i[t was."), remembering the good things 
of a rural youth that his child cannot have. His "sophisticated me" responds 
tb exterdai vibrations. • .the real world of conflicting demands and aspirations. 
All of uf. Representative Brown pointed out, are a combination of these two^^ 
urges. . \ > ' ' 

The Local Government Cotfiprehensive Plaitn^g Act of 1975 was a43i(^step 
forward for environmeiftal regulatipn in Florulr^^^ut to continue sucTt. 
advances will need prosperity « adequate, earning^ pow^r^^n people's hands. 
The environmental prio^ties which he sefes in Florida 

1. Preservation of water supplies and water quality; 
i.. Waste disposal; ^ • , 
3. Transportation systems • ^ 

These^ar^ the first Ingredients in maintaining the Equality of life, but ho^ 
much are wilMng and able to pay now? The problems are not self-solving. 
In Florida we have a low .per-capita tax. Representative Brown thinks that it is 
impractical to think about cutting off the flow pf people into the State.^ Florida 
must cope with future growth on limited fiscal resources. The need is for re- 
sponsible groups to.p^y now in order to save latar. 



Ken Itoodburny Environmental Advlsot , Office of the Governor Tallahassee 

Mr Woodbuk^ began with the assertion that people in governmepc know what 
the problems are but not the^olutjlGftis. Slfice 1971 when Governor Askew 
came Into office, the population. of florlda Ijas grown by lv5 million persons. 
The environmental impact of growth >s clear • Water supply and quality are the 
most important -environmental prloritiea. t • 

But once one has ^.dentl/l^d\the problems, has att priorities, and ^ 
sefks solutions, 'it is 'important not to be dogmatic. It is necessary to learn, 
all viewpoints: historical, geographic, natural, science, ett. 

^ To policy-makers and planners the answers are mor^ perplexing than c^ear, 
.For exS^^le, you may have read Jose de Castro's Geography of Hunger wltn 
acceptance until you read-^rrison Brown's response in The Ghallenge of Man's 
Future. The planner reading Jane Jacobs' The Life and Death of American Cities 
can see diverse positions \>n the problems /of environmental decay in America's 
great "urban centers. ^Mr. Woodburn* reported that he is curri^ly x<ea<ling two' 
books — Professor Parkinson.' s .Big Business (a defense of the multi-hatiotibl 
corporations as change agents) ahd E.F. Schumacher's Smill is Beautiful , Which 
argues the contrary position. ^ . 

* ** • *' » ■ ■ * ' 

In sum^ the answers for polioj^-makers are lacking. Notice the array of . 
definitions for the optlmim size of cities.' Xt all jdepends who you read^and 
what criteria are used. - . ' 

As an advisor for the Governor's office, Mr. Woodburn quoted ^some concerns 
tliat people express in letters. Feopie^ f,oT exampl?, who came to Florida to 
retire on fixed incomes^ write that they are trapped by energy bills that top 
their other costs of living. As the use of fossil fuels increases, the costs 
soar. Environmental quality will be affected as will the people ui^itig isuch 
fuels. It is Important to remember that the great, growth of Florida has been^, 
paralleled by the development of air conditioning and the energy industry. 

Nowhere is the array of conflicting answers more evident than in the 
enetgy field. We have gone from human power to animals, wood « coal, gas, ^ 
solar, and nuclear. The reports on the future of solar power are mimed. 
The debate on the use^of nuclear power — "wave of 'the future or route to 
disaster" — is confusing to the great mass of people and to policy-makers. 

£. E^. Frye , Jr . , Director , Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 

Mr. Frye chose to confine his remarks to three specific areas: 1) 
the politics of environmental management, 2) water quality, and 3) alligators. 

The need to spend dollars on water quality control » Dr. Frye said, was 
*seen by some a^ a waste. Environmentalists were often blamed as the cause 
of inflation, recession, and the loss of Jobs ih Florida. The Golden Days 
of tne^708 are past. But we have made strides and concerned people ought 
not Idle heart. He explained that things are self-determining, like cities 
which reach a peak and fall off. 
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Today cities are -realizing the necessity for planning. The work of 
J. Hyatt Brown's ComAlttee (Hiaster planning li]^ the State) shows that the 
people are concerned and that government responds. The action on the Marco 
Island development .Is a good case In point and the effort to preserve oth)^r 
areas will be easier^ hs a result. The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
pointed out the problems of the Cross Florida Barge Canal and the case was. 
"won" by environmental Interests. 

<^ . ■ 

.While Dr. Frye does not think that governmeatal agencies should have 
veto power on such projects, agencies can effectively ^peak out on pp0f)leins, 



' On water quality , Dr. Frye pointed to the errors of water management. 
Based' upon the simple idea that we should conserve water when there was too 
little and remove water when fihere was ^too much, t^iis worked against; the ^ 
itialntenance of watexf Quality.* The natural cycle (such as Tallahassee lakes 
going dry in about 15 year cycles) was alRealthy phenomenon. The stabilization 
of water levels is no longer the answer tV^ater quality. Today, the efforts 
to improve Lake Klsslmmee are not meeting opposition as had been true earlier. 
People learni ^ , ^ - ' . 

, On alligators. Dr. Frye noted that these animals are integral to the Florida, 
scene and the objective was to ke'^pf them around. But the population of alligators 
has increased rapidly since their '^protection. The problem Was rfeyersed ~ ther-e 
are "too mapy alligators. Today, the issue is*^- "Can we take action on the problem 
before people get turned off, take th«t law into th^ir own hands, and begin i^o 
destroy alligators?" The population needs to be managed and^ the question is, 
how to do it responsibly?. One proposal for the State to harvest gators and market" ^ 
the hides is currently very controversial. Linked to it are questions about 
whether the government should deny people the right to choose whether they want 
to wear 'gator shoes, seal coa^s, etc* — especially if it does not harm th«^ 
resources. • {. - 



\ 



Carlton Jackson , . Florida Department of Natural Resources 



1 



Speaking for Mr. Harmon Shields, Mr. Carlton Jackson Began by quoting 
the conference program — "What can the humanities do. to affect envliironmental 
quality decisions and palicy-Baikers?" — restating It as ">niat can people do 
to desist in making environmental policies?" He asserted [that we as citizens 
can be effective instrments in environmental declslon-makjLng. 



Mr. Jackson summarized the main point of each speaker 
there was a general feeling that people must become Involi^j 
decisions of . governmental bodies. While we need more clt 
there are soli^ examples of government agencies following 
people. For example, the Department of Natural Resources 
the wishes of the. people expressed in a bond ref erenduijij 
endangered lands for the public domain. 



J 
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THe Departnent of Natural Resources has two effective cnJtizerl coinmittees - 
"The Conmittie for Conservation and the Environment,'*! and "The Conmittee on 
Salt Water Fisheries." Mr. Jackson spelled out the qiiest DNR for citizen 
input in all areas of'^its authority, including public Iheariiigs for buying and 
selling, latfda. . ^Citizens in Florida have'^opportunitiesl to appear twice a month 
to state their concerns before the 'Cabinet sitting as fhe Florida Board of 
Conservation. ^ / ^ . ^ 

The humanities can help by affecting our attitudes Itowardj participation in 
government and by sensitizing us to our natural enviroiunent. 



1 
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WHAT CAN THE HUMANITIES SAY TO PERSON'S FAGI^IG ENVIPONMENTAL OUALIH, 
DECISIONS?" ' * 



I 

John> Pries department of Religion , Florida sUte University ' 

Prof esTOr Priest made the assumption that the study of religion was one 
of the humaifitles and he told us that his particular area of expertise was that 
of the Hebrew Bible. .Where Huston Smith had drawn Ixoxsi an array of non-Western 
,rellglousf ttadltlons, Priept said he would drat/ upon the ancient core of our 
Western Judeo-Ghristlan traditions. - * 

\ Huston Smith said that "Religious people/ have, a different sense of x^^lityT^ 
therefore, a different sense of values." TWe modern Wes^tern view of nature, 
according to Huston Smith, has three facets: / 1) natdre is unlike, ourselves. 
2) nature is unrelated to man in a reciprocal, fashion, and 3) we dp not feel 
nature has rights ^oi its own. ' . i ' 

Today, humanists attack tl^e Biblical view*^ ^TfRese people are* distressed 
by what they see as the ||||pact of the Judeq-Christidn worldview on tVe environment. 
Professor Priest cited ^ri article e4itltle4{;"The Rape ot Natur%" and Uvnn Whltfe. 
Jr.'siamous article on the "Roots of our |colpglcal Crisis" as exaiiq?Ies..Y 1^^^^^ \^ 



humanist^' point to Genesis 1:28 "...fill 

Priest contends that these humanist^ 
passage. •* 



earth and subdue it and :h}lv% dominion 
draw the wrong conclusion rc'om this 



: Ancient iK^el had a radically different view of man. nature. God. through- 
ovrt the anclei^ Near Eapt. man.> nature, and God were all, bound together. \Ther4 
was? continuity. There were no sharp dlyisions. The seen dnd the unseon^rlde 
were bound up together. God was identified with all of this. But. when Iferael 
brake with this kind of polytheism to focus upoh one commandlfg. demanding iGod. 
<;od was not identified* with the natural world. God, was oijtfllde and above*^ ^md 
the world was a created Worl4. fafchloneid by God. Man was a part of this crfcatlon, 
but not at the level of "nature." but at a mid-point (like Huston Smith 'q i^ogram 
from the Chinese "king"). Man is a mid-point through whlfch God mediates hlnteelf 
to the natural world. "Man has dominion (sovereignty) through God with a morkl , 
responsibility to till, nurture, and care for what God created. We need to » 
remember that what God created was "very good," before man was created. 



"resource" 



Humanists' complaints about objectifying nature and seeing nature as a 

for humankind is a dlstortiotl of the Biblical view. Ancient Israe 
saw history as the 4^orklng out of God's plan. This was eliminated in the 1?es 
world and man was left as the Master — without the moral obligation to God 
creation. . " ^ ■ . 



srn 



anc 



Anclentlsrael had safeguards built into its tradition which, unfortunately 
we have forgotten. First, the world was seen as God's creation and this has 
Inherent beauty and integrity. Recall that in Getlesis 1, God says, "Behold 
it is good"; the world mieasured up to His standards before «an waff created. 
Second, man was responsible to earth as he was to God. It was man's obllgatlo 
to live within fixed orders.' Third, man was a* part of those fixed orders. And| 
fourth, there was a special responsibility toward the land. Land is the gift 
of God. Ancient I»raelltes rarely sold the land. It was "owned" by the whole 
community. Trust And stewardship wer^ the keys to their concept of land. Reca . 
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l|lvat-^Job, after defending all aspects of his lifestyle, extended his rerfpcmslblilty*^ 
Ito^the land (Job 31:38-4ff>. j . ' ' ■ \^ } 

The problMi 6f the rape of. nature and tbel misreading of t^e Biblical view 
c^^^P^comes from two distortions: I) the secularization 9f the Western world (God 

Is' gone) aod 2) the- rise of other world-llness Un later Judaism and ^In Christianity. 
Axiclerit Israel thoughts It lived on only' through children pnd the contautilty. For ^ 
those who came to bellave In the afterlife^ ^hlQ world. simply mattered* less. ^ 

• ' ■ % V : * ' ) ^ . . • / ■ ■ "V 

Religious statements. and points of y|.ewxan still affect curretit public 
policy. The church«^and sVnagogufi have been In defaiiU oyer envlronmentar 
Issues (and a few othet Issues as well). Priest feels tliat scientists, humanists, ' 
and rellg Angsts must mount a unified efforts Churches suffer froma dultucaL.^ 
lag ^because of their very nature. They^^re ^.najtl tut Ions of conserving; saving 
. ^ what Is gooi. They tend to look back rather s than forward. They make their . 
compromise; with the world they are a patt of, and are often financed by thosy 
who .are exploiting the earth. \ . ' ' / 



David GruendeTr . Department of Phllpsophy , Florida Star^ University ^ 
VrofesBOT Gruender took as his question: "ffliat can philosophy dp to . /•J^-- 



help people facing environmental problems?" He pointed, out that all of us have v 
the means to philosophize. -We live In a world of choice and we need to reflect 
upon our lives. and to make decisions on one path over another. We* need to m^k'e 
long and short term decisions. ^ * V 

* • 

The long study of ^valuie questions has ^produced ^heories that can help 
weigh the choices; Detohologlcal theories cojicentrdte upon what our duty Is to 
self and to others. Duty Is fourvl In a general view of man and nature. These 
theories say that feelings are not Important duties (obligations) are ^mpoftant. 
Ue need to ask "How am I obligated to anyone?v How are they obligated to me?" 
When one needs to kn,ow -what to do, one must reflect upon his/her' obligations . 
Professor Gruender quoted Inmanuel Kant on the unlveirsat ability of ethical rules . 
— that w^at one wills in a situation wou^d be acceptable^. if all gqod person^^ 
willed it. , - . ■ . 



Utilitarian' theo^fies ask: "What is the greatest advantage *of a particular 
policy decision for the greatest number o^ people? These theories ask: "What 
are the advantages to people? How can they benefit? What action can I take? ~ 
immediate Action (act),, and what rules would benefit the graatest number (rules)?" 

PHILOSOPHY THROUGH ITS: long stu^y of meaning^ and concepts has produced 



O tools that can help one analyze the various choices 
them entials and that we are' not fooling one another 



to ensure that we understand fully what each of 



about their meaning,^ For example, what' did Art 
Canaday mean last nl^ht^wh^n he said that all 
- environmentalists were '^middle class" or when 
we dealt with "esoteric'' connections between ' 
factories and the eiivlTonment? 

PHltOSOPHY THROUGH ITS^ 4 long study of 'ethics has produced theories which 

' appraise the appropriateness of differences in 
the treatment 6f persons with respact to' their 
rights and dutifcs. 
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PHILOSOPHY THRQi/gh ITS: ^lo^fe study of inquiry of all kinds , has 'proiduce<r 
^ ' * ' wha^\ is today a^jwretty sophisticated understanding 

V ^ of sclent if ic/^Sfehodolpgy with which-' to appraise 

• • ' the baWc soundness and completeness of the know-r 

' ledge w)» have ^Abo\jt the environment on tjje basis 

of which we must make our decisions, for action, . ^ 

AND FINALLY, PHILOSOPHY'S long history of^ insisting on a critical exaijtl nation " 
t T'^ • of major tl^ai^s ^^bout matikTLnd has given it a» \ 

J teputatlon^Whi^h' has frequet>tly gotten its vpractitioners 

into trouble with their, contemporaries^-^- wi^ries^ 
^ 1^.)^ Socrates or Gierilleo — but in. the long run TOls _ 

/ critical activity has prpyed ben|iflolaf^tb all. 

Professor Gruender then turneA*to environmental questi'dris. ;Flrst, doies the.^ 
environment Have rights? Do species other than man have rights? How do ^e flecide 
such questions? 'Our culture his made a great deal of human rights, 00 when some 
of us look at" wildlifjB and the envlrjpnitii^t , w^ have a set toward thinking of rights 
there too. This is an error. We^ as hunJan beings are njoral^igents. , We can decide 
right froiT wrong. We .can take responsibility as ,w^en we takV^ghta. Rights and 
duties (responsibilities) go together. One canntot^ talk aSpu^ haying^ ;^^ y^ 

rights without its being able to'have duties, ^The'^*"object'\ h^^^ 
fully- functioning ^wlth the ability to take responsibilities, ^^^^ - 

When talking about the environment, then, wiiAhave to talk in ter|niB off huitiap^ . 4^ 
rights; We Can do this with scientific knowiedg^v re^ how humans are bot^ 

together with other liliefontt^ in ilf*i-suppo^.t systems. We too are biologlKs^a^ 
creatures. We have to* know what human ralcgs iare, then we can deal \ji€tf^ 
environmental questloafl&^jrlghts and obilgaMons) effectively in hijgmn\terms . 

* Unfortunately, ^ the* loveriunent has dldcer4^d no st^^ndards that arp ef f ectiW^-. j^^^^^^^ 
ot; force the ralization of what it takes to repair or rfeplace features of a qua! 
environment. This is a lnaj*il^ problem for demooratic government. Politicians citi 
talk to people now, but their actions. affect future generations. History" pgints 
to the short-sightedness of pur dee^s In this arena. Ve -mdst loolc at the 3.ong- 
term conse4uencefl'vr— "How look at the* Tricentennial?" Can (demo- 

cracy create a steady, fpr 50 or 100 years? It can be dorie^^.biit it 

is difficult-given the f iuctuat^j^ns yin the conditions of life (e*g., economit 
cycles, wars and upheavels^ etc.). 



We need to generate ,^ philos^pKiy (or theology) of the fenviifoniiient that 
leads to "^steady policies and a sense of responsibility acjiross generations, j 
Society has paid special attention to rights — ^ our human riglits. But the Ire^e 
enterprise, competitive cast of out view of rights is self •reentered. If ,wep 
persist, it will affect* the of future generations. ^'We jieed to make Sbma 

decisions about what actiontif i^re qj^en to us tOt take to enafAe others, to think 
about these complex ^oblentei. professor Gruender left' us with thssetiuestlons: 

a. Does the environment, or do species other than man, have funda- 
• mental rights? ^ ^ * 

* b. Is there an environmental philosophy? Do i;frlmitlve cultures 
have better ones? ^ * ^ ^ '■ 



c,, j}x).we hav^ an obligation to proteet the environment, and, If so, 
r e» to whom? And from what? 

' -. ■ ' • ' * * • ■ ' ., ^v, 

>i. How* is one to appraise the short-term as opposed to the long- 
term consequences of some prbgosed^roject or current activity^ 
Take a highway, for example/ • 



Lawrence Cuntiingham . Department of Religion . Florida State University ^ 

Professor Cunningham confessed his learning to ^philosophical anarchism and 
revealed hi8sj>e8siml8m about protecting the environment over the long haul as 
Apebple and nature are set. agains^ powerful American institutions. His view of 
a radical tranq^rmation Included what he called a "philosophy of creative 
failure." People need to learn to live mpre simply, avoid large structures 
and institutions which are controlling the destiny of society, the environment, 
and the future, '^e recopmended that wie commence our seeking for creative failure- ^ 
by reading Schumacher, Illich, and Goodman. 

1 take it that my task-^oday is to say something from the 
perspective of the humanitl^s^ on the relationship of va lues » ethi- 
cal judgments, and questions of ecology. The tempta^ion iti broach- 
ing such a broad question is to deal With particulars whare the 
ethical issues are clearcu^ (e.g. , A^e need clean air to avoid a 
\ cancer epidemic and whiere such an ep^emlc is possible clean air 

must prevail - that is an ethical statement) or to generalize , 
ao broadly as to demand automatic agreement (e.g., we need some 
unspoiled space for^ people) • But both forms of response are ob-^ ^ 
vious and do* not advance the dialogue necessary to really frame > 
the cprrjg^ questions. 
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It Is my contention that we caniliM: really ask "ethical" 
questions/ abou.t the conseryatidn and preservation of Iresources^ ^ 
(and I *m thinking of resources now as most broadly defined) 9 
without asking a prior ^question which I think is absolutely ^ 
fundamental: Is it possible to think that sound ecological 
principles are basically comf>atible with a national policy, 
indeed,, a national 'niyth, of unrestricted jgrowth, more^aff^en*t - 
lifestyle, and an ever Increasing gross national pro^ct? . To 
uput it in a more concrete wa^ (and .borrowing f rom*^ question 
posed in the current issue of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC)^ caii we 
save the broad vistas of Montana froita the strip miners if it 
will mead^no electricity f or^the* refrigerators of Chicago? 
The answer.^ experience teaches us, I9 obviously no.. What is 
the ufe o^ sdf^tlng aside wi^demess areas .if*^ they spawn a 
whole industry of snowmobile,s, Wlnnebagos, dirt bikes, etc. 
to use those areas? 



in short ,^ the ecological problem in this country in not 
one "solying" this or that problem that crops up because of 
the over extension of our^technology. It is a systematic 
problem rooted in the vexy nature of lifestyle and in the 
very structure of our economic institutions. I profoundly 
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pessimistic about the future of our ecosystem. I do not think 
that ad hoc solutions will do the trick nor do I think that 
substantive ^ethical considerations can be^adequately formulated 
x without a prior examinatlopr of the whole basiis of our view about • 
ourselves and how we fit Into trhe larger .scheme of thl^igs. * * 

» . - . • 

This may all sound suspiciously religious. It 1$. I. think 
that^ the root of our ecological crisis is^ fundamentally religious 
not only in the sense of the West being alienated from 1:h^ wdrld 
of nature to the rise of Protestantism in tlje c^ita3,ist world 
but also in tjae denial of some o.f the virtues and ins'igbts^that 
have been lost as a result of the triumph of post Enlightenment 
capitalism^, to wit: the pollution of time and the desire for , 
/instant 'gratification both individually and collectt^ly. I . 
submit that the loss of these insights have been institutionalized. 

Time ; We need to recover a sense\of the continuum of history: that 
we inherit from the past and have a responsibi^lity for/the future.. 

Gratification : We hSve a right to use those thlpgs which^will ' ' 
make the human possible but that those things will not guarantee 
happiness in themselves. 

Until we undergo, both Individually and collectively, wlj^t 
/was once quaintly called ^a ^'conversion" (i.e., a radical change 
of life) ecological sanity is not possible. To do that is goihg 
to require a radical and bold look at the whole system under which 
we live. It will require a rievolutlon, bojtb psychic arid social. 
It happened 200 years ago and it must happen again. 

John E^. Stephany , Florida Association of the American Institute^ of Architects , Tamp 

Mr. Stephany offered the conferees a different view for his viewpoint involving 
the built environment. He began with a historical view going back to creation as 
in Genesis. Dr. Francis Schaffer in his book Genesis in Space and Time made three 
points about man's setting within the natural world: 

/I) that Creation was very good and God was pleased; 

2) that man was created in God's image and had the spark of . the divine 

in his personality'*, and; 

3) that man was given dominion over the earth with the tremendous moral 

responsibility to care for arid to manage the earth God's Creation^ 

What God gave man was very good in His evaluation. But what man has done has 
been less than goo^ in our owfa evaluation. Perhapis a renewed feligious-his tor leal 
view Will bring about change. As to whether change will come in some mas is ive in- 
stitutional way or on a personal one-by-one basis, Mr. Stephatly accepts the one- 
by-one commitment as the most likely route to rebirth and renewal. h' 

^ Today, one basic feature of our. problems is that of^omplcgcity, which has 
lead to fragmentation, whl^ch has lead to our respo.nse of specialization. Leonardo]^ 
da Vinci was ^perhaps the last person to comprehend the totality of the ^knowledge 
of his \^orld. Our environmental problems are indeed complex and the impact of the 
built environment is the greatest compleayLfier^ of all time. We have responded, not 
planned. We have responded from fragmented specialties, not wJLth a holistic point 
of view. 28 



. ■ ^ ^ , ■ ^' ' ' ■ 

Mr. St^iphany defined the built enylronment as what man^has produced In / * 

terms of buildings, towns,^urban spaces, etc. We all know tl^^ problems, of 
ugliness, filth, unplanned growth, and billboards. How can we respond to 
these problems? We can respond with education to overcome environmental 
llilteracy. We need an environmental education that produces aware citizens 
and citizens who are committed to a vision of what could be the rich 
possikllities for all life. The American Institute of Architects and the 
Floriu Office of Environmental Education are powerful leaders in the field 
for s*ch education. . ' f 

"• •.. «• * , , 

Hi^: with the AIA on model legislation to jproylde such educatldn ' 

to citi^^llt^ and youth throughout the nation.. Mr. Stephai^y described the model 
programs ptrbduced in Sweden where today people are more aware and more committed 
via ediicat ion which produced a: one-by-one change in perspective. Such education 
produces^ ;£if g<yod as^ quality environments, bulldltigs, poems, etc. require 

.a good audience. 

' . ^ 

Increasingly, we need the vehicles to open 'decision-making on environmental 
policy to the people. In his work, Mr. Stejphany reports that he has found^few . 
persons who want to give input and feel confident in the Impact of their thoughts.* 
As the leader of a citizens* advisory committee for regional planning, Mr. Stephany 
wants more opportsnities for citizen |^put and more citizens concerned and informed 
on planning issues. 

In concliislon, he noted that we need to educate to what could be rather thanf" 
what is or what was. As Churcnill said, "People ihape institutions, then in- ' 
stltutlons shape them," We' need good Institutions and good built environments 
to sHape. good citizens. r 

q 

SOME THOUGHTS ON THE HUMANITIES AND ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY , 

Carla Palmer , Education Director ^ Florida Audubon Society . Malt land 

As an environmental educator, Ms. Palmer addressed a variety of Issues with 
an eye to the potential impact of educational systems upon htmian behavior. She 
felt that the critical 4imenslon'of the environmental crisis was the alientation. 
of persons from nature and from a sense of responsibility. Each person does not 
control his/her own economic, social, or political envlrpnment for we have tended 
to leave that to' specialized others (e.g., businesspersons, community leaders, 
politicians, and bureaucrats). ^ . \ 

As problems becqme more complex and reach critical stages, today's students 
will face demanding problems of choice — and perhaps, revolutionary lifeatyle 
challenges. These tough issuesi will be tough moral/ethical dilemmas and persons 
must be educated in ways that prepare them (and us) for, the task. We cannot 
(nor can we encourage others) to leave the moral choices ;to the experts, to the 
elected officials, or to whomever mjakes them by our defaiklt. 
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We need an enyiX^nmental educatftn that puts values, humanltl'^s , and ... 
th^. environment together. People and nature can grow mutu'allstlcally , one 
CicMirplen^ntlng the other In a process of growth. *When we use the cliche 
■'Putting It all together," this Is what that Is all about. 

■ - ■ ■ • . • ■ ^ * 

William Hammond , ^Envlrcfnmental Education l)lrec tor . Lee County Schools , Fort Myers . ' 

Defining envlronment' -f rom the perspective of an environmental educator, Mr. 
Haimnond observed that the environment begins Inside each of us as hum^n beings 
(thfe *'me'* environment) . All of us who haVei our "me" environment together are @ 
secure knowing our 1-dentltles and comqiltments , and. can be effective ^change agents 
In the struggle for a quality natural and social^ environment. . • ' 

Since each person comes to an educational experience with a different -set 
of experiences " a different educational base, each person can therefore contribute^ 
'differently ^- even uniquely. Each of us Is a resource In the educational process. 

Mr. Hammond proceeded to point out specific areas In education where progress 
can be made and Is being made In some parts of the nation. One thing Is clear — 
that environmental studies Is a place where we carj make a difference In personal 
and social terms. Learning Iti environmental studies and In the humanities begins 
with a sensory experience and- moves to matters of meaning and value. 

^Ince survival depends on as many people as possible understanding the en- 
vironment, we need to dra^ upon each and every vehicle for self and environmental 
education. Mr^ Hammond reported on his .experiences with visual expression, art, 
and dance forms for environmental education for all age groups In Lee CounTy, Florldf 
Since we need different avenues to reach different people, his program has used 
the out-of-doors environment — but the in-doors* environment as well. Including 
the In-church environment.! One of the truly effective adult education enterprises 
Involved making audio-visual programs available to local religious leaders, lay 
teacher^ln religious education programs, etc., for their purposes. In this con^- 
text, art proved to be an effective brldge-bullder . But most Important, the notion 
of sharing scaring educational resources — has been the key to expanding en- 
vironmental awareness and sensitivity (not unlike the function of sharing In other 
contexts) . . . 

Iii^summary, Mr. Hammond believes that a rebirth is here. He feels that we 
are at a critical juncture in time and that this is the time to resolve a lot, 
of current conflicts. We need a rebirth of sharing and caring. People need and 
truly want to get involved — putting selves and the* other fragmented units together 
into communities of persons. We must persist in* what we believe if the quality of 
our environinent is to be preserved for ourselves and for others yet to come. 
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•A TIME to PECIDEi THE EN\ai^dNMENT AND HUMANITIES" 

Ma. Marjory Stonemari Douglas, President, Friends of the Everglades 

Ms. Douglas was introduced by Dr. Shl^y Taylor, Vice President, National 
Sierra Club. In her Introduction, Dr. T^lor noted^ that Ms. Douglas va^ born 
In Minneapolis, Minnesota, In 1890. She moved to Miami and began work for the 
Miami Herald shortly after her graduation from Wellesley College In 1912. Ms.< 
Douglas became noted not pnl/ as a newspaper reporter and editor, not only ^or 
her social concerns and projects in the Mifunl area, but she became an awdftd- 
winning author of note — with shoi^t stories,^ reviews, and other pieces appearing 
in a host. of national publication^^; But, most important for our work kt this 
conference, Ms. Douglas wro^e an influential volume on South Florida entitled ^ — 
EVERGLADES : %lvep<-gf Grass . This book appeared in the American Rivers Series 
in 1947 and has gone through numerous printings < Currently it is available 
through Ballan^tine Bboks in softcover. At this time, Ms. Douglas is a resident 
of Coconut Grove, Florida, president of the Friends of the Everglades, and is 
active as the leader of the Citizens* Coalition for WATER! 

Ms. Douglas began her. presentation with a concetn for the terms involved 
in tde conferences Environment is a term which she related to a sense of place.* 
Geographically, a sense of -place is tied to features, on a myp: Florida, Mimni, 
Everglades, Itbuse^ etc.^ But psychologically, environment is a ti?emendous 
influence in the development of a person and her/his identity. While not a 
native Floridlan, she reported the importance of her sense of place as a^ 
Floridian since 1915. \ ^ 

The sub*c9nce'pt region is important for environmentalists. It is the basis 
for all of our understanding of the environment. Florida is a set of vti^^^t 
(each with unique characteristics, v|j|.ch *must be understood in order to take action 
(a.g., develop cities and farms, set up protective legislation, etc.). Politicians 
rarely understand Florida's regions and thus make absurd proposals like trying to 
get water to flow uphill from the Southwest coast to Tampa-St. Petersburg. / ^ 



What are the humanities? In her school days, the humanities were the new ^ 
learning. The great classics were to be learned from Gr^ek and Latin. Music 
was to make time audible, art was t^ make space visible. The focus of the 
humanities was upon human beings, their character, their motives, institutions, ^ 
and auctions. 

The 'humanities are her business because she is a writer by trade. Literature ds 
the greatest l^umanity. jtt deals with the language and the.humaA beings in the 
various manifestation of hi%/her being:' the great poetry, drama, essays, novels 
and stories. So Ma. Douglas elected' to talk about literature as the most power- 
ful oi the humanities.! ' ; 

In reflecting upon what to say about literature and the environment, what was 
there to say? Mi|. Douglas returned to her definition of envlrdfement as a sense- of 
place. The great , poetry, which was a part of her being, had so>much to do with 
her sense of place. Shakespeare wrote about the being of the English. — .their 
great age of expansion. He was the one who developed England's setise of places 
using great language, great poetry, and great drama.. ' 
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Focusing upon Rl'ch'ard. II , Ms. Dpiiglas r'&counted the theme and this thrust ' 
of Shakespeare's creation. .As an hlistorlca^ play, it most closely adheres 
to the history of England, Richard 11 came to power at the age olf eleven and 
was' king for twenty years. After a time, Richard II got caught up In hr& 
owti power . and dissipated the wealth of the^ nation". John of Gaunt and others 
became upset about this violation of responsibilities and the depletion of 
the national wealth, but they r(espec teethe tradition^ divine right when 
it c^me to the English throne. ButHb^cr, as John b^Gaunt lies dying, 
Richard II is delighted since he wanted money to Invade Ireland ^ but hi g d id 



h^ld 
es^kre ' 



not have the money. On his deathbed/ John of Gaunt delivers (as Shakespeare's 
character) a speech on his love of country — his place. Richard II enteirs 
and. John of Gaunt rises briefly to use the perogatlve of a dying man 
tell the truth about Richard. John questioned the divine, right of kinp 

ignoring' John* 9 wisdom, Richard II seizes John of Gaunt' s estate af ter 
his death and invades Ireland. This was the equivalent in its day of our 
growth ethic. *Richard II* s invasion of Ireland was like the chamber of 
commerce i^ecruitlng mpre industry or a corporation developing Marco Island. 

"■ 

^Henry Bolii^gbroke, son of Johii Gaunt, r)e turns from France to study 
the affairs of /"atate wl^le Richard' is in Ireland. Richard II returns from 
, Ireland with a depleted army. Bolingbroke* s army surrounds and defeats ' 
Ridltt||d*s troops and you have this great confrontation scene between Richard 
II ana Henry Bolingbroke. Heilry demands Richaf3*s throne and Henry becomes 
Henry IV. ; • > 

■ * " ' ■ • . . " 

Tbis is a greit play because it shows how the people began to question 
divine right . m It ^ shows that grd^at men are persons^ after all.. It shows tAie 
use of power by human beings who have top tiiuch. The corruption of too much 
power, the Great Men are human and Shakespeare^ Kings are really studied* in 
' power. The failures of powerful people reveal flaws in character which were 
there before power came to them. 

Movies are our concern as humanities and the truly 8^^^^ drama of our time 
»'is^ All yhe President's Men . Since we need input fast, wet^annot await the great 
drama tis(t. We heed the editors of the Washington Post aifi^- their repotter^who . 
can dig out the drama and present it to "us. We heed the filmmakers who ccm 
condense history to focus upon a theme which we all need to reflect upon as 
a people. The editor of the Post wa6 John of Gauiv.t"; reluctant to assault 
powerful persons by questions*. But finally moved to action. Today, Soviet 
literature and some of the Third Warld literature are dealing with these themes 
as well. Human liberty, human^ motives , etc., are revealed intensively in 
literature. Individuals and forces are highlighted f6r o^r awareness and 
rejection. 

Turning td philosophy as a humanity, Ms. Douglas noted that philosophy 
begins at the level of the individual. How do you know you are? "I thihk 
^hei^fore I am.^ We cannot d^y consciousness. We cannot know where It begins, 
^ butA/e have it. Consciousness is the beginning of knowledge, the beg|inning 
^"of the person. It leads to empathy and sensitivij^y : How do I know you exist 
with feelings, ideas. Ideals, and rights and interests? . - . # 

' " - \ 

■\ Science is >a result of persons learning to think. Science has careful, 
painstaking methods for searching for truth — building a body of verified 
knowledge. It is not the creative genius of a ^akespeare — science is a 
different order of huqian ifaind.'' The Bible offers us creative, insightful 



knowledge as great ^)oe try consider Genesis l...."In the beginning there 
^as...^" Ms. Doug As pointed to the difference between a- Biblical/Shakespeare 
kind of truth and scientific truth, using her thoughts on Genes Itf. the 
beglnntng there was the Wor^ (thought)." . ^ .""^ 

from Darwin (1869.) to Elnateln, science has gone beyond the English 
language to symbols (E-MC^) . Science through technology has .glveii our 
time great power, but It too revealtf that- we as huAans are still fallible ^ 
In the u,se of power — especially absolute ot enormous power. 

Today ,^ we are set upon with power of a different sort. Planners and ^ 
politicians want to put eight nui^|.(|?ar. power plants In South Florida. These are 
controversial plants to begin wlf^V Questions arise about how to, deal w;lth the 
wastes. How' tip build In safeguards? Who can guarantee the safety of thee^ plants? 
It Is a ,great iquestton for us all! The persons who argue for the plants are always 
.the employees or the Iminedlate beneficiaries of the companies. Instead we need 
to do research In fusion process for g^eneratlng power . * But here the, government 
has cut off funding to focus upon breeder, fission processes. We could explore 
the refinement of solir systems — beginning Ulth solar energy , for Jieatlng first. 
V» ■ . ^ ^ . . ^ . 

V We are up against a problem of applied science. We need thought , but we 
must also question *the application of know].edge. It Is our problem to question, 
w^ as citizens are the social goal setters. We cannot let Floi;lda Power & Light 
.Company set the prforltles,* the goals, and the uses of power. Dade County is 
the greatest Florida battfegrjound of development vls-a-vls the environment. ^ 
Joj^ or space?. Save or let It go? Who Is t;p decide? Who Is running the 
country now? Where do they get the power? tlbe r|ght? Are we dealJ^B with 
persona and power plays like the Kings of Shakespeare and the loys 'of Nixon? 

Katherlrie Lee Bates, Ml. DouglasV Prof essor of English at Wellesley 
College, wrote a poem which we need to repeat occasionally to remind us of our^ 
sense of place. *Ms. Douglas began to read this poem and then to sing lt«.. 
and the audience Joined In. The poem? "America, the Beautiful 1" 

RESPONSE 

Ra^nd Shelln^ . Professor of Chemistry and Physics . Florida State University 

As the father of seven children. Professor Shellne reported his surprise 
at being asked to speak at this conference! He discussed a conversation with 
^Is environmentally-oriented son who asked his father what was wrong with 
him — having seven children. A6 a. professor, his son expected ;hl^ to be 
rationally aware. But hla father's best answer was that life had Its emotional, 
mements as well as Its rational endeavors. ^ ; - * 

' ' . * J' ■ 

Yes, -ah environmentalist Is a person* who has a sense of place. Ours Is a 
fragile place — the planet earth. It Is not massive. It Is not Immense, It Is 
fragile. We cannot Inhabit other places --at least on any foreseeable future. 
So we are here. This Is Indeed our place. The astronauts recognized this — 
and Impressed many of us. Now, with thls^ knowledge, we have a serlw" of tough 
decisions to make. The Jet Port^case In Miami was an easy decision compared to 
what we face In our lifetime. We will live to see the conflict not as the 
Everglades ^eraus Jet ports, ^ut the Everglades versus starving people 1 
^ ■ , « 



Scientists are not optimistic about the future as mlgfit be expected 
from their normal attitude of objective creativity. For example, admittedly 
simplistic, ye'^t exceeding complex computer program^, (based especially at 
MIX) attempt to predict the fut\ire. These programs are a series of ^dlfiEer- ' 
ential equations Into which go relationships, on population growth, agricultural 
production, natural^ resources depletion. Industrial output pollution generation,. ^ 
etc. * Prediction of the computer programs, although somewhat dependent on assum:* 
ptlons, and knowledge that we- now have, uniformly suggest a sert^ of disasters. 
By 2050, 80% of the world's population wlll'be hungry (now 60%). Today, people 
have the knowledge to mstke •cohalt b/)mbs - which can destirov. all life. Unf ort<inateiy^ 
there are no clear cut solutions to our dllenuna. Howevex<^n the long, term, the 
scd<itloti inay Involve the evolution of a i>ew type, of being that Is iho re ^sensitive 
# than man as we know him. • ' ^ ' . 

In t;he short term, solutions seem to invol^^ consezrvratlon 7- la all of Its 
'facets — smaller families, smaller hom^s, a simple life, the people of the 
developing nations and m^ny of our own people are not willing to acc^ept this kind 
of conservation; Therefore, 9 question of freedom of the 'individual Is Involved. 
We must not panic. For example, nuclear power may well be one of the better 
short term solutions for energy. However, tUfibhnlcal solutions probably only 
postpone the problem slightly. We must each strive for a higher level pf sensi- 
tivity with which td face* an' uncertain future. This sensitivity can.be learned. 
Bach person mudt earn hlsy/her sensitivity through study and experiences - just 
as one learnt religion. . ' , - 
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WHERE ALL THINGS BELONG. 16mm. Color. Sound. 28 minutes. .Purchase $400.00. 
Rental: $40.00. Essentia, P.O. Box 129, Tlburon, OA 94920 ATTN: <)llna I 
Gilbert. (415) 924-1192, 435-9669. • 



"Today's wdrXd Is hot going to pieces. In fact, we can witness the 
vital, vibrant process of rebirth all around us. -.not only In nature 
/ but In Individuals who touch our lives dally. It Is not a great, 
^ sweeping social reform based upon politics, economics or philosophy 
...It Is a private, quiet , personal transformation. 

"The first In a series titled RENASCENCE: THE PROCESS OF REBIRTH, 
WHERE ALL THINGS BELONG Is -a hymn to the Joy of humans guiding their 
own destinies. In a context of universal oneness, joy and risk Is 
Its main theme. Author/educatdr/f uturlst , George Leonard Is featured. 

"A total learning package. In the tradition of ESSENTIA curriculum 
materials. Is provl<ied with a unique, eight-page activity guide. This 
booklet offers a rich variety of growth experiences for all ages." 
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TUESDAY. APRIL 27th. 1976 WHEN IT COMES TO ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 

POLICY DECISIONS, WHAT DO WE WANT TO SAY? 

Mr. Chris -Jensen > Florida Petroleum Council % 

' - '" •; « ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ' ., f V ' . ' ' . 

opening the panel, Mr. Jensen observed that "The envfronment Is, for people."; 

*He pointed out that the Florida Petroleum Council represented petroleum supplier^ 

In the State^ The cooperation between government, the Petroleum Council, and - 

environmental people Is Important because petroleum Is essential to man and affects 

our whole way living. , . , • 

/ Energy will not come just from petroleum. Non-fosstl Energy sources like 
solar^ thermal, wind, nuclear must be developed. We will need energy substitutes 
and coal will be a tremendous substitute for petrpleum. Compromise wlll\^ demanded. 
9lb the -need arises torstrlp mine coal — hopefully ,*'v^'th a minimum of environmental 
damage. ^ • . • 

't ■ ^ K 

However, such compromise and cooperation Is not ^unprecedented. Oil exploration . 
In the Big Cypress Is a cooperative venture. A committee was established with ^oll 
Interests and environmental groups to share Information and Insights. !rhey conducted 
on-site Inspections of facilities to check for environmental damage. This committee 
advised the Florida Cabinet on future drilling. Two principles w'er« foremost: the 
least amount of disturbance to Industry and the least amount of disturbance to the 
environmentt Jensen'said that "through understanding, sincc^ty,V and cooperation, 
a problem has been solved without confrontation." This approach will be needed ^ 
the future. • 

The. Petroleutt Council .takes (i^ broad view of its responsibilities. Beyond its 
Inltla^ advisory' rol^, today it works with the Department of Environmental Regulation, 
the Corps of Engineers, local planning dep'artments. The Council is on call. The 
Council sees Itself in an educational role, working with the State, Indus tr^s, 
and Environmentalists. 

Mr. Jensen concluded by hoping that confrontation may be avowed and that 
diverse. Interest ''groups could continue to work together for. the kind of Florida 
humans need. If tihls is possibly, it will i>e.a big step forward for all concerned. 

t Shirley Taylor , Vice-President , National Sierra Club 

Dr. Taylor began with a question* — "Who are environmentalists?" Throughout 
the conference speakers too often assumed that the environmentalists were fat-white 
cats who got theirs and used the environmental issue to ho.ld on to 1^. Dr. Taylor 
argued that the environmentalists were leaders, loners, groups, organizations ~ 
but also persons from across a broad spectrum of American life (enclosing social 
classes). 
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Then^^Dr. Taylor briefly discussed a series of humdh environmental concerns; 
beginning with energy. Her jpoint was that people follow rate structures, that 
is^ If things cost mc^e, people are more careful. "^Plart^a needs to force the 
revision of -rate structur^ *'f or electricity, for example, so that rates per 



kilowatt hour increase as «^ consumer 



uses more 



power. 



Strip-mining ; .Th/vast demand for energy, especial^^y low-sulfur coal in the 

Western States, wil4 intensify the conflicts oy4r protecting the environment 
and satisfying human eijiergy needs. 

Conservation of energy ; , Again, vast demands will create stjcial and environments 
' ^problems over controls and safeguards, and wb need to have research dollars/ 



/ for alternatives. » 

Land-use "Pecisidns ; Although. Floridlans have /i 
issue for land-us6 decisions affecting" 4^1 



lade progress, this is a critics 
human life there/after. vWe tiee^ 



io "design with natur«.* 
Urban Growth ;: We continue ^o foster impTac'tical land-use, high energy transportation, 

so that our urb^n areas with their sprawl are outmoded as they are built 
Transportation Modes : The location of ro^da, the reliance upon cars and "highways, 
the design of cities, etc. are seen yonly in terms of short-term economic inter- 
ests. These decisions will come b^Ck as major dilemmas to be resolved/ in th^ 
near future. ' . ^ ' , 

Concern over Economics ; We hear great outcries over the costs of alternative 

policies proposed by environmental groups, but today the cpmpu tilt ion/of costs 
is restricted to market — not social-environmental costs, which are real . _ 
Air Quality and Water Quality ; Waste disposal, figuring reM production costs, etc 
. are factors whit:h immediately Impress the general population — i-y«f filthy 
air and water. Perhaps, these are the vehicles to get public concifern on more 



subtle environmental impact. 
Marshes and' Wetlands : Environmental impacts not easily understood 
public are found here; natural water purification, breeding groi 



life, etc. 



\ 



the general 
(ds for marine 



The^ sum of all these concerns is that we must/^ll remember tha 
is hooked to everything else. We must consider tnfc whole system/' 
concerned citizens must gather facts' and bfe heard to have an impact 
And as the recent ^arthCare conference in New York 4^onstrated, we 
on the world' scene as these concerns for environihent and justice are. world wide. 



"Everything 
Environmentally 
on government, 
need an impact 



William McGili , Tallahassee-Leon Community Action 

As the Director of Tallahassee-Leon Cpmmunity Action, Mir.vMcGill has a^direct 
concern for the poor in the environmental milieu. He reported that his agency 
focuses upon things like housing quality, living cotts, employ ability, etc/ Hipien, 
he raised the question -r- "What comes first — ' protection of water-a^-qu^ity , 
for example, or unemployment and housing?" Q 

Complementary questions involving the poor are: Da* we increase food supply 
by intensive agriculture or do- we seek to limit population growth? Do we force 
people to buy and use* cars or do we. develop a low-cost mass transit s^p^tem for all? 
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Mr., McGlll noted that in all of this the education of the poor — Indeed, 
all people about the soclo-ecohpmic impact of ^arge fainllies, energ^ 1 vaste^ 
waste of personal and societal resources is a major undertaking but^thelipain 
route to discerning a quality lifestyle anfl a quality environment. 



For exuiple, Mr. McGill gave one illustration involving populations/ t|ie 
higher the population in a society (or in a family), the more food- required. 
The more food required, the more energy expended to get it. If we control 
population, we jcan cut back oh the amount of energy which goes l^nto food 
production, or acquisition in the case of a family. This frees resources for*^^ 
other pursuits. v 

In housing, the poor and the wealthy need educating on ways t<}^ conserve. 
It is s|urprisihg how much household energy is wasted through l^gnor^nbe. 

In transportation, we treed public transportation that frees reapurces for 
other non- transportation (non-single family car) needs. The poor khvest a 
great portion of their income simply getting to and from jobs, ^hermarket- ,^ 
p^ace, etc. , . j 

' • . • • - . . ' ■ \ . i 

In Tallahassee, the combination of education^ family planning, #|0^u^ing, 
and transportation will free the pcfor, and ultimately create more jpW and 
fuller employtaent. A more ImEmedia^e problem is to articulate to .ppotri)eople 
that improving (and being concerned about) the environment will not^'dost them 
jobs. • - 



respons:e^_. 

John S^. Hutchinson , Leon - County Schools 

Dr. Hutchinson, responded to the pamellsts with a series of queries. First. , 
he asked, "Is there any relationship between knowledge ^nd ratlonall behavior?" 
We know that we are in an energy crisis but we set up a distribution system 
whereby persons w^o save energy continue -S watch their bills climb . ' People who 
pursue wha^ seems to be rational behavior are caught in irrational systems. Many 
persons who have"khowledge" are not rational because they behave in wayis that 
reflect short-term motives ^d desires. Is there a way out pf these binds? 

Second,. "Who said that *The environment must support man*?" This, point of 
view is the villain in our quest for survival, and for a survival that preserves 
our hymannesA. He agreed with\Shlrley Taylor that we need to ani^yze and to 
evaluate "What touches what in All life systems." v 

Third . Dr. Hutchinson drew parallels with Bill McGlll* s point that poor 
people are first concerned with survival (everyday problems) and second with 
environmental concerns. But Hutchinson pointed out that we are all poor people 
in the environmental sense. In another sense, the poor people are like' thft 
environment. They have been the ones who have paid for economic progress. They 
(like the quality of the environment) are the first to suffer. 



J 



Unfortunately, policy-makers think that environmental concerns arie only the 
concerns of this white middle class. We ^ need environmental education to broaden 
the concern for the environment and to broaden policy-makers* viewpoii^tSd 
OlilMtely, we need to be heard by policy-makers and we are going to have to 
confront the serious questions posed by population growth and idi^tribution. 
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David LaHart . ReRlonal Director . Florida Wildlife federation f 



Mr. LaHart began with the observation thdt prlorltffes differ for different 
types of p^ple. The envlronmeirt! is not just for humana, it is for fish and wild- 
life as wellV We need to undorstand the rights of other llfeforms with whom we/ as 
humans, s!hare various lifesuiyport systems. 

The apparent conflldt befween humans and other llfeforms is like the " 
apparent conflict between jthe environment and energy demands. It may be 
' that we (as humans) will have to respond to both conflicts by accepting 
(or seeking) a lower quality of life -- defined by less material goods and 
services. To protect ecosystems ind to Insure our survlval,vwe will have 
to lower energy consumption and Mvelop obligations to llfesupp^rt systems. 

r 

The question of how to accomplish this is still openi By including the 
electronic pedla (TV, radio) in the humanities, we have a vehicle^. alert 
citizens to the dangers and to the options. Nuclear energy via the fission 
process is a superb issue for the electronic media mnd for the humanities — 
a dangerous situation where we may buy today '9 pleasures (energy) by selling 
our tomorrow- This is a Faustlan' dilemma, air too familiar to hOmanlsts. 

Mr. LaHart pointed to the seeming conflict in Bill McGlll's talk — 
thpt between the environment and employment. Accor^lnc to Mr. LaHart, this 
conflict is not real but Illusory. Cleaning' up the environment arid maintaining 
environmental xjuality can mean jobs. If the society wills it. More jobs could 
be created by social ^fallcles which divert production from capital intensive, 
large-scale production (with huge profits for those who control the capital) 
to labor-intensive, smallex scale production .of goods and servlc'es.^ The real 
conflict is between^ concentrated economic power and human survival needs. On^ 
can argue that pollution and environmental .deterioration occur when the society 
tries to meet artificially ^l^igh economic needs andWint/iin concentrated economic 
power. When people need jobs, attention is diverted from concentrated economic 
power, to the environment; and^ since salt marshes and deer have no votes, jobs 
are obtained arid economic power mi^ln'talned at the expense of those marshes and 
dej^. * . 

social, economic, and political system is as distasteful as a 
pollu^a -waterway, in fact they ar^ inseparable. 



TUESDAY, APRIL 27TH WHAT CAN THE HUMANITIES SAY TO CITIZENS ABOUT 

ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY CONCERNS'? 

Richard Rublno . Department of Urban and Regional Planning . Florida State University 

Profifessor Rub Ino began by tackling matters of definition. From his perspective, 
as an urban plariniBr', he uses environment to mean "natural resources." With his 
copy"* of Webster's dictionary^ he usei humanities : as "branches of polite learning... 
including many dlver^c^ fields." : ^ ' 

• * ' . . * ♦ 

His concern was. not what/ to say to citizens and policy-makers, but how vhat 
needs to be said can be said. All of the humanities deal in communicating — 
conmunlcatlng messages which have an Impact on social, Ipolltlcal,' and corporate 
consciousness. At present, comnerclal development Is pursued at any cost to the 
environment and to human community and that must stop. 
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Basically, wie must come to realize that the gravy days are wer^^^ But 
today the goventment 9eema to concentrate on oth|^r matters such economic 
Interests, Inf let Ion, stlinulatlng^ Jobs, etc. In fact, the problem with govetrn- 
menfc Is that It seems capable of focusing upon one Issife at a time. The needs 
are too great, the Issues too complex*, for this myopia to continue without 
serious crisis. — ^ 

The major need Is for the humanltlefif''to communicate this urgency and com- 
plexity now. Possibly, envlrotttoental education Is a route to stem the tide 
which ^seems to be jrunnlng against environmental quality concerns In the Florida, 
and In the America, of the jnld-1970s. | 

Professor Rublno's personal environmental concerns are: water quality, energy 
consumption, the renewal of the Cross Florida ^arge (^analV and the threat to the 
communities tied to the Apalachlcola River In FlorlcU.' As we cope with these / 
Issues, Professor Rublno urged us not to lose sight the fact that three factors 
are essential In decision-making: economic, social, and environmental. 



Louise Blackwell, Department of English . Florida A & M University 

. Before the conference. Prof essor Blackwell described her Intended contrlbutjton 

as follows: j 

The humanist, that Is, the person who claims humanities as his 
^ pleasure or his burden, has a major role to play In environmental 
policy decisions And quality decisions. He has, howevi^i receiitly 
•«,bandoned mos4~of His responsibilities In the pubUc area. ' Actually, 
there are no limits to the areas of declslon-^aklng where the humaif- 
1st and the humanities should be Involved, although only three sig- 
nificant areas will be discussed here. 

In our own community, .three areas^of concern where the humanities 
and their spokesmen should have powerful Influence have ^o do with 
human understanding, aesthetic understanding, and ethlpal understanding. 
• In the area of human understanding, I have In mind the racial problems 
that -e till exist throughout the United States. Specifically, I have 
In mind the thpughtless way that the white power structure has been ^ 
destroying black schools and colleges for more than 30 years. In a ^^^ST" 
speech that I mikde t>n the 85th birthday of FAMU, I satd, "The bald v^f 
fact Is that when' you destroy a people's Institutions^ you ^destroy 
the people./* That Is true. ' 

/ ^ r 

The humaiyltles have failed to bring about aes the tlp| understanding, 
to Instill a senae of beauty through the education process, or why 
else would we be Inundated by pornography? If parents who were edu- 
cated In the humanistic tradition' do not pass their under staniing 
on to their children, then we, as instructors, should undertake the 
respoMlblllty. 

' ■ ■ ^ > * , ' ■ 

Ethical understanding Is sadVy missing from the suing and shouts 
Ing that we read and hear about today regarding the right to die, 
4 abortion, organ tranjsplants, and birth-control. Reactions to these 
matters are generally emotional and i](,nreasoned , Indlcaj^lng our failure 
as humanists to Instill an appreciation of ethics, logic, and tolerance 
for the attitudes of others. 39 ^ 
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Charles William Swain . Department of Religion . Florida ,S ta te . Unlvers 1 ty \ 

" ■ ■ . ^ ■ " \ > • t . 

Describing "ftis qpntrlhutloti to the confer^ehce before the fact, Professor 
Sw^in' wrote: > - 

I \j^jitf^ike to tak^ as my theme for contributlTig to the panel * 
the value of cross-cultural perspectives in o thinking through 
some of the problelos related to environmental quality. ^ 




jhaaize, first of all, the way in which a particular 

influences the kinds of choices which one seep as V ^ 

possible ItTa given situation. I will probably use the general 
area of econotnlc decision making as a source of examples her^. f 

Then I will discuss briefly the difference which a differing 
perspective might make in such perception — drawing upon a 
npn-vestem perspective oru the relation of human life to its 
* cosmic setting to Illustrate. ' ♦ 

Finally, I will comnent on the way in which cross-cultural 
perspectives may contribute to the emergence of a genuine " 
( global awareness , which seema tp me sthe only adequate stand- 
point for making decisions about •^'environmental quality/', 
jslmply because, ultimately, the environment IS the planet. 
The humanltlea may foster the emergence of such a perspective 
to the degree that they remind us of the univetsaiity bf himan , 
concern about the quality of himian life^ and teach us that p 
t\}e otily communlllV^ deserving of our ultimate allegiance is the 

* human community —no smaller community can claim our loyalty 

except in so far as it can repreaent that planetary fellowship , ' ^ 
of which we are necessarily a part. 

Professor Swain beg An his^presenjpat ion from the perspective of Taoism, 
quoting from Holmes Welch's Taoism ; The Partlrig of the Way.* Drawing upon 
Taoism as aq alternative view of reality (and of ourselves),. Swain noted that ^ 
most of us in the Western World think it is good to be vigorous, progressive, . 
and forward-looking. Taoism,, as prelsentfed by Lao Tzu, ^j^lieves it is good 
to be weak and to look Inward and backward. We believe in dynamic, i^gressive 
leadership;* Taoism' in listless and passive leaders. ^ believe in competition; 
Taoism in dull indifference.. We believe in education; Taoism thinks it dan- 
gerous. We fear standing still and want progress; Taoism teaches that standing 
still is the most effective way to deal with almost all problems. We want a high; 
Taplsta want to be low." We want action; Tabism stresses inactitin. If one could 
get a Taolst to teach, tlj^ way to cope with envlronmenta^l problems, Lao Tzu — 
if he spoke at all ~ would softly tell tis to do nothlhg, leave the greit problems 
to solve themselves while each pieriBon attends to his/her own life affairs. 

Professor Swain challenged us to ask if any of Lao Tzu's ideas made sense ^ 
to us as Western Urban-Industrial persons. Taoism turns our values upside dowtv. 
Failure bacomes success. Good becomes bad. The results seem comic, as the 
aggressive competitive life is abandoned for the Taolst view. But Lao Tzii 
stresses a .quieter role of man^bn the earth — a view that mlgljt lead to man/s 
survival. What will it take to convince people today that the active, clever 

# ' . t ^ . 

s m , ( 

♦Holmes Welch, TaolBos The Parting of the Way (Boston: Beacon Press, 1965), ; 
pp. 164-178. I 



life — a Ixif q| progress 9 evolutlony theoretical advances^ bigger is better, 
etc,,-- 13 destructll^e In the long term? Taoism, as presented by Holmes Welch 
%nd Professor ^waln, might ^uggest 4to us that to be less cievtff ("stupid") is 
a route to survival together. Aft^r the next war or after the ecological holo- 
caust », perhaps the dolts,' biinpkin^^ and savages will survive and refuse to re- 
build a destructive way of llyKlg. Instead, * these stupid )^eople might, As the 
Tao Tea ching suggests, "live In small villages, refuslng^o use machinery even 
though It requires -ten times less labor. They will value their lives and not go 
jfar away. .• .They. . .will find sweet savour In their food, beauty in their clothes, 
peace In their homes, ^nd pleasure in thfelr rustic ta^ks."* 

V ' ■. r ' ' ' ' \ ., . 

According to Professor Swain, tjje humanities need to t^ach people to be as 
stupid as required to stop pur self-destructive way of life. We need to salvage 

" life from its self-destructive path. One need not go far -to discover writers 
with ample evidence showing that it is crazy to keep, jasing natural resources^ ' 

• at the current pace. We need, new lifestyles which are simpler, less comfortable, 
less artificial, l>ut more in keeping with wholeness and wholesomeness . Simpler 
but sounder lifestyles -^will allow us to continue to live on this pj^aiiet. 



Defining wisdom . Swain reminded us that it encompassed factual knowledge, 
moral sensitivity, imd imagination. Wq work on the assumption that these can be 
separated, but they canno.t. We need* wisdom which encompa8S^3 all three dimensions' 
in our beings. The humanities may offer us the motives and morals; which wisdom 
reflects. In selectlng a new model for life. Swain discounted the lifeboat 
model (so popular with some environmentalists) for the spaceship, whereDi 
life must be sustained with all 6f the llf e-^lvlng ingredient^ it will ever 
have. The photographs from the moon give us a vision of our planet as a 
spaceship. Looking at our place from afar, we are struck with one thought, 
"It is inhabited." .....Now it is our move to sustain this' by deliberate 
hifflian action — or inactions ** 




*Ibid., p. 178. . 

**A modem version of this Taolst image is reflected in E.F. Schumacher, Small Is 
Beautiful: Economics as If People Mattered (N.cw York: Harper & Row, 1973). 
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Jackson Lee Ice, Department of Religion * Florida State University 

The growing ecological crisis which threatens the Industrial nations of 
the world has Increasingly made us aware of the pervasive and sinister changes 
which our ravaging of the earth's irireplaceable resources and our Increased 
polluting of the environment with fouling wastes and genocldal cheml6als have 
wrought. We ate now reaping the fruits of Irremediable damage fromlieeds 
sown solely In unconcern with an eye > to Immediate profit and gratlf Iciatlon. 
^uch reckless waste Is covertly sanctioned by a national economic theory - 
' whether It Is balled capitalism err communism^- an^. by an egrerlous patriotism 
.which sanctions any act as right If It Is done In the Interest of national 
' security and expansion. ■ ^ "-'^ 

The culprit that immediately comes to mind is the linking of the insatiable, 
competitive appetite of capitalism with the inj^enidus tools of technology - 
both devoid of concern for human welfare or the preservation of the earth. But ^ . 
bur present nemesis is the result of a more basic fault .which runs through the 
philosophical strata of Western humanity^ s world-view (which has supported its 
cultural Qutlobk, formed its mind-scope for hundreds of y^rs). It is a part 
of^ large and'deeper crisis. It 41d not suddenly appear as a seasonal blight 
on the 4) ranches of Western Culture; It has a long history, and its causes are 
deap in its roots. These roots were discussed^ in Profosso^ Huston Smith's 
lecture at the beginning of this conference and implied by this last. 

' ■ "* ' » ■ . ■ 

Since our present science and our technology', as well as 'our political 
theories, are so tinctured with orthod|lx Christianity's arrogance toward nature, 
capitalism's callousness toward human heings, and materialistic philosophy's y 
truncated view of nature, no solution far our ecological difficulties can 
be expected from them. ''The ecological difficulties we have brought on our- 
\ selves cannot be dispelled by relying on the same conceptual tools. Redottbling 
our technological efforts when we have myopic aims, is futile. The stock-in- 
trade messiahs - capitalistic Christianity, Marxism, communism, scientific ^ 
humanism - cannot extricate modern industrial man frdta his present plight. 

Since the roots of our trouble are so largely axiologlcal, the remedy ^ 
must also bl^ essentially "philosophical and religious. What we need is a new 
consciousness, and an expanded world-view. -This could come about partially 
thr6ugh a.l) revised conception of nature^and 2) an enlarged ethic of responsibility. 

This opinion has been expressed by numerous writers in b6th the sciences 
and the humanities. Paul Goodman said, I'To meet the historical crisis of science 
at present, for science and technology ti> become prudent, ecological, and de- 
centralized requires ... a kind , of religious transformation.'* Charles Reich 
in The Greening of Amierica perS^iasively points to the Importance of a change 
of "consciousness,'* which he specifically describes as a "conversion." Lynn 
White, Jr^ , whose address before the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1966. which was a landmark of the ^ecological movement, wrote: 
"More science and more technology are not going to get us out of the present 
crisis until we find a new religion, or rethink our old one." Kenneth Boulding 
^ io his book Human Values on the Spaceship Earth, proposes that the Judeo- 
Ch^lstian tradition, "where God often is set off against nature," must learn 
from the traditions of Asian religion. Professor Ian Barbour, philosopher of 



science, Roger Shlnn, Huston Smith, all express the need for a new ethical 
consciousness Can Ideological ^hange) • ' , ^ 

V . Western philosophical traditions have top often set man apart from 
nature and regarded matter as dead find Inert moving according to precise 
lavs within a plctttre-frame container of space and time. All sentient 
creatures -yere unfortunately* Included In this mechahls^Jtlc view 6f nature. 
But today many fields' of science, from ecology to moleQsilar blo-physics, 
provide ^inassallable evidence that not only Is man an^ Integral part of the 
natural order dependent on the Intricate web of life, but that matter, 
so-called, is not primary and that there Is no longer any demarcation- 
between organic and Inorganic. There Is & continuum from sub-atomic particles 
to cells to man. The universe Is strangely similar to the complexities and 
dimensions that make up man. The worM Is now seen more as a living d^ganlsm 
with psychlc-llke responses Instead of* a sentlentless , mindless,, purposelAsss, 
valueless ^machine. y ^ 

This view -is in keeping with process philosophy today, par tlc*larly as 
expressed by Alfred North Whitehead. I would like to suggest that the broader 
view of nature expressed In this philosophy If a more adequate alternative and 
may well contain In part the needed basils for the revision of our axlcrloglcal 
Ills. ^ 

Process philosophy elaborates a new view of nature, in the Newtonian " 
view, which prevailed until the last ^century, nature was essentially static} 
all things were belleve(d to have been created In their present forms. The 
order of nature was he^ to 'be simple^ reducible to a few types of entity 
- governed^ by a few basic laws. It was thought to be determined » its future 
in principle predictable from knowledge of the present. But todity nature 
appears not as inert but as a dynamic process of becoming, always changing 
and developing, radically temporal in character - an Incoinplete cosmos still 
in the making (coming into J)elng). It is not simple but highly complex and 
multi- layered, populated by many diverse types of entities, deiscrlbable by 
many diverse laws, undejr^tandable only by diverse ^proaches. Furthermore, 
it seems to be in principle lunpr edict able, especia^y at the level of quantum 
physics. Many ^sclent if 1^: laws, for instance, are stitistical and do not allow 
prediction of individual events. Gene recombinations and mutations are un- 
repeatable occurrences producing unique individuals and unique evolutionary 
species. ^ ^ 

Process thinkers thus represent nature as a dynamic and creative process, 
unified but diverse. They stress the otganic interdependence of all creatures. 
'For them mind and matter are not two opposing principles or substances, but 
two patterns of events in systems having ma^y levels of organization. The * 
world is a vast creative experiment and adventure, its future still undecided 
and oi>en to new possibilities. Mature is a single creative drama In which 
both God and finite creatures participate. 

I believe such a view of nature' might be the next steps toward a more 
complete view reality. Process thought will not solve all our problems, but 
it at least makes room for wider vistas of thought and action more in accord 
with what are now known about £he world. 



The second step toward amelioration of our present dilemma Is an enlarged 
ethic. 

Is It not strange that^ Western philosophical systems of ethics confine 
themselves only to the relation of man to man? Like the woman who has Just 
mopped the floor, conventional ethics shut out all the animals so they won Vt 
track tKrough and mess up the kitchen. . 

Is Itt^not strange that all ethic of Jesus says nothing of any l^e or' i 
compassion we ought to have for other sentient creatures and all life acound 
us of which we are so much a part and upon which we utterly depend for our . 
very lives? Albert Schweitzer considered this a peculiar defldmncy In 
Christian thought. He was puzzled, even as a child, that It spoke of no moral 
obligations that man ought to have toward other forms of life. 

Necessity Is not only the mother of Invention, It Is now fathering a 
total ethic - something we had not yet grown Into with the requisite expanded 
moral sensibilities, but something we Inadvertently back Into: the unqusillfled 
extended responsibility for all life. In an Ironic, round about way, the facts 
are proving Albert Schweitzer and hid ethic of leverence for Lire correct. 

Finite. Nature r (a single living cell In space) -> Is reminding us of the 
obvious fact that we are not masters of our envlrotunent to the singular extent 
we prefer to believe. She Is ominously demonstrating that the prideful use of 
power t6 subdue all things beneath the yoke of human domlriatlipn Is disastrous, 
making us not masters but victims^ iShe Is lethally lllustrai^ng that life Is 
a cooperative venture to a far. greater extent than we Westerners ever realized/ 
The facts of tlie physical world" are d^tatlng a moral ought: "Have ethical 
responsibility and compassion i^or all lif e whatsoevBr or die !"^/ This Is not 
merely a •consistent total ethic - It is sound ecology. ■' ^ ■ ^ 

The time, has come for an expanded ethic which .consistently Includes all 
Life, an ethic of renewal rather than conquest, of participation rather than 
domination, of parsimony rather than affluent waste by the few, of Integration 
with nature Instead of alienation from nature, a cosmolbglcal rather than 
a ^social political ethic, a pan-psychlst rather than a materialistic world view. 

Humanity must strive to become members of divine nature Inst^d of 
manipulators of profane matter. What tlae Industrial revolution did In the 19th 
century to men, women arid children - treating them as expendable surplus 
commodities to feed the machines of big business - the 20th century Is doing 
to nature. As the rights of the under-privileged classes grew, out of this 
earlier conflict, 'let us hope that the divine rights of nature and all that 
lives may arise out gf the present crisis; that we may gain a new level of 
ethical and religious consciousness. 

I conclude with an epilogue Containing two statements which illustrate the 
meritallty and the twisted 'logic which has been part and parcel of the attitudes 
which have engendered our present ecological dilemma and still Infects our 
considered^solutions. p 

- ■ « 

Our sad ecological flight is typified by the twiisted logic reflected in two 
statements. The first was a remark made by an all-America sportsman to his 
gun-toting compatriot: "Did you read that th6 longhom Rocky Mountain goat is 
now an endangered species - that mean., I We got to get out there and shoot me 
one of them critters before they become extinct." 



The second was' made by an Air Force Commander during the Vietnamese War 
who reported; "Ve^ad to. destroy the village In order to save it." 



This kind of 1984 "double-think*' logic" actually makes sense and is taken 
seriously by many people. I hope that this pathetic type of lllogic with 
which many burMucratic minds approach the problem of ecology v^ill not continue 
to dominate our age. "We mast not let the bleeding heart conservationists 
stand in the way of true progress and the glorious future of our countij^y." 
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"When people taA about returning to nature, J want to 
know how far -back they want to return. The reason\for 
so much of that attitude is t^t two^thirds of us in 
America are so young we never had the experience of 
biting into 'a wormy apple, looking at the worm hole, ^ 
and wondering, 'Is it in there yet, or did I get him?' 
We think the god of nature made a nice^ red, plump, 
appetizing appXe. God pats the worm in the apple, 
end man takes it out . . . .The problem of agriculture 
is to convince the two;^thirds of us who are under 
30 that we get a nice', plump, juicy apple only be- 
cause we disturb the ecology of nature.'* 

' — Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz, 

February 1972, testimony before a 

House subcommittee. 




*'dlmost all wild apples are handsome. . .It is 
rate that the summer lets an apple go without 
streaking or spotting it on some part of its 
sphere. * It will have same red stains, commem- 
orating the mornings and evenings it has wit- 
nessed; some dark and rusty blotches, in m&nory 
of the clouds and foggy, mildewy days that have 
passed over it/ and a siiacious field of green 
reflecting the general face of ffature-green even 
as the fields^i or a yellow ground, which implies . 
a milder. fiavor-yeii our as the harvest, or russet 
as the hills. . .Others are sonfetimes red inside, 
perfused with a beautiful blush, fairy food, too 
beautiful to eat." 

— "Wj^ld Apples" by Henry David Thoreau, 1862. 



CONCLUSIONS AND EVALUATION 



The speakers and participants at this conference supported and amplified the 
organizing Ideas for the conference, namely: 




Dec(Gilon-maklng on questions of environmental policy 
Is thought to be a scientific task Involving empl 
Inquiry by natural and social scientists. This common 
view omits the ethical questions and human aspirations 
which environmental quality decisions entail. 

This conference needs to address the question "What can 
the humanities say to environmental decision-makers » 
concerned citizens » and Interest groups about public > 
policy and environmental quality?** The conference 
, prograia provides needed dialogue among public officials » 
connunlty leaders, environmental educators, scholars ' 
in the humanities (religion study, ethics, philosophy, 
literature, history, etc.), and citizens In general. 
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^^*€onference participants (speakers, respondents, and audience) expressed a 
concern for the definitions *of envlronin'^ntal quality and quality of life which . ( 
were Interrelated. Discussions focused upon the ;^le of the humanities in ./ 
*af fectlng' our perceptions of reality and our values in ways that might redefine i 
a "(^lity of life'* which would lead to lesser demands on the eco-systems of which ; 
we are a part. There was a sense of immediacy about this redefinition and reshaping 
of attitudes and aspirations, due to the presence of a "bottom line" where natural^ 
forces, not human {policy forvAlatlon, would gain ascendency In forcing a' balance. ^ 
The conferees recognized the "bottom line" as close at hand with the growth of [ 
human population, unlimited demands for goods and services, the rising conscious- f 
ness of Third World nations and peoples, the Impending crisis In traditional^ 
energy supplies, and the Increasing urbanisation of the world's population. 

But the conferees were not doomsayers. First, there was consld.erable attention 
to the assumed conflict between environmental quality and the creation of Jobs, / 
between the comnon^good cast In environmental terms and social Justice for peoples: 
who have not received thelXfair share.' While environmental policies and "enylrii^- 
^mentallsts" were often the target of blame In Job shortages and In shortfalls In 
economic stimulation, the conferees noted that envli^gnmental quality need not be 
*the "paymas^ter" of the unemployed. .Alternatives exist which would provide Justice 
and employment congruent with' salt marshes and fresh alilr / f 

Second, there was considerable attention ^Iven to the positive function of the 
humanities In environmental. education which has the potential to redefine htman 
aspirations In ways which foster Justice and environmental quality, this concern 
for education involved formal (schpol-based educajtl6n of children and adults) ^nd 
non-formal education (leased In co-ops^ the media,/ alternative community Institutions, 
etc.). The current thrust of environmental eiiucat:lon In Florida by schools (tot 
V example, Lee and Leon counties) and by community-based groups (for example, the 
l*lorida Audubon Society, Sierra Clubs, and ad hoc coalitions) was perceived as a 
very positive sign. The Increasing search fqr a'^broad spectrum of the adult public 
to^get control over Its lives and Institutions was a ppsltlve Indicator for the 
future. / # ' ' 

A major concern left unresolved was the need 'to devc^lop pollcy-^makers who 
viewed problems In a holistic, Interrelated way, who could envision alternative 
realities and possibilities, and who coAld.work to help shape trends as well as 
follow them. 

Conference Participation 
♦ " ■ - 

Sunday evening program: 98 participants . 

Monday evening program: ^ participants 

^ Average ^ally seminar 

attendance: ^ SO participants 

Conference Evaluation 

> ^ The following page summarlzjed the specific data collected on evaluation forms. 
TKifl^ evaluation, was positive. In addition to written comments on the form, ten 
pairtldpants took the time to write' follow-up letters assessing the conference. 

In summary, thie evaluation was very positive. Conferees considered the program 
one of high quality which was well^planned. Involved superb speakers, atid provided 
useful Information. The session on Monday night with Marjory Stoneman Douglas, 
Itaymond K. Shaline, and the ^Ml^k "Where All Things Belong^ was perceived as the 
highlight of "the conference.^ Half of the evaluations commented on the usefulness 
of the hilndouts (see Appendix C) and expressed a desire for the printing and 
'*'(esemlnatlon*of all the conference papers. 
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How *iorthiihUe has this session been for you. personally? 





6 


5 




3 


2 




Not very 

Worthwhile 















I 



Extremely 
Worthwhile 



Hhat Mda this worthwhile for you? 
What limited its worth for you? 



How clear were you about what you were supposed to be learning 
during this session? 



Very 

Confused 



^Srjjf Very Clear 



What, in particular, did you find confusing or unclear? 



Ar 



How much audience participation took place in the discussion session? 

2 , 1 



i 



Seeaed to 
Very Littlci 









r- 

SI 


2.0% 





Seemed to be a 
Good Discussion 



Addit^ional cooRents and feedback: 
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• In response to this req^st, the co-directors . are placing this final report 
with ERIC-CHESS (Boulder, Colorado) and th^ Florida Office of Environmental 
Education 'may print 500 copies of the proceedings for dlstrlbiitlgn. 

' ■' * 
But the negative comments are more useful for^ assessing our Iti^act apd for 

deslgnliiig foture conferences In Tallahassee (ancl "Florida) . Cons Iderable. time was 

spent at the conference and after Intervlewlngj^artlclpants and those who helped 

with the planning. The following paragraphs encapsule the results of this effort, 

1. The major concern revealed In negative conmfents focused upon the dis- 
appointing attendance. Participants questioned the pre-ponference 
publicity which was extensive and intensive (see Appen^x A). Those 
expressing criticism said that the conferei^ce was simply too good to 
be missed, yet large numbers of policy-makers, citizens and students 
who might ^have been interested and affected were not in attendance. 

S These persons also noted the difficulty in securing aa^audlence in 

Tallahassee where ^he number of opporbuAltie& was high on a per capita 
basis. However, those offering these comments -did not want the limited 
attendance to become a deterrent for the co-sponsors and funding ageticy 
to conduct future events iq the State Capital. They made specific suggestions 

a) Try to tie conferences to .extant groups* programming; 

b) Try an invitational conference, gaining conroltments from specific 
persons for specific times; 

c) Redirect the publicity so that specific groups are targeted and the 
media campaign is conducted over an extended period of time (a week 
or so prior to the conference); ) . 




d) Conduct conferences with a specific issue-focus, not a conference 
directed toward broad themes like "The Humanities and Environmental 
Decis ion-making" (e.g., land-use, the Apalachlcola River Dam, public 
purchase of Everglades lands » Cross Florida Barge Canal, etc. using 
Art Marshall's conception of the "renaissance group" — see his paper 
in Appendix -C) ; 

e) ^ry a series of ev^lng presentations and dialogues beginning with 
a HFSU-TV Prime Time appearance at 7:00PM followed by an 8:0QPM 
meeting, in lieu of a concentrated day-long and evening conference; 

f) Conduct future conferences in Florida's major population centers or in 
communities which do not enjoy the programs available in Tallahassee. 

2. Some ev^luators expressed a desire to have the speakers present throughout 
the entire conference to footer interaction. This was especially the'case 
for jjovemmental speakers/ <.> 

3. Most evaluators ex|)r-essed a desire for mbre interaction tlme^ We needed 
fewer formal papers on specific Issues with the panels and participants 
responding and interacting around those paper;^. Several conferees . noted 
th^t this was the model presented in Art Marshall's paper whi^ch was, dis- 
tributed at the f conference* 



The co<-dlrector8 of this conference intend to continue tol collect ideas 
fdr enhancing the effectiveness of future conferences. Specifically, the 
Highways and Humans Conference on "Transportation Planning and Citizen In-put 
Skills" (scheduled for June 26t1i in Tallahassee) will incorporate many of the 
suggestions received, including the iise of a modified "renaissance group" format 
for the day-long meeting. * 



/ 

/ 
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APPENDIX A 



IdBLICITY ; 

The following publicity procedures were taken by the Project staff: 



a) Upon ndtification of funding,. 4,000 quick-copied "first 
annouht:ementa were distributed through the United Ministries . 
Center and the Environmental Education<ProJect , Florida State 
University. Copies went to all persons on the UMC mailing 
list and the Project mailtn^ list. Copies were distributed 

to State agencies and to local "churches . Copies went to 
; national^and State environmental groups. 

b) Xt the same time, press releases went to the newsletters of 
religious organizations (local churches ^^«rFlorida Council of 

MEhurches, etcOt State environmental organizations and 

agencies, teachers* organizationa, and national environmental 
. organizations. 

* 

n) Upon completion ^o^f the program arrangements, 1500 copies .pf 
the program were printed and distributed to local churches 
and to out-of-town prospective attendees (with.hotel j 
reservation cards, cite). ^ 

d) The final copy of the program was printed a week later 
(3,000 copies on grceiiX^and delivered by messenger to all 
Leon County Schools, churches. State environmental agencies, 
the Florida Senate ^and House of Representatives, and private 
groups interested in the^ environment and headquartered in 
Tallahassee. 

e) A press release was sent; to all Tallahassee radio aqd tele- 
vision stations a week before the conference. 

f i) A press release want to all newspapers in the Tallahassee aree 
a week before the conference — with two ads placed in the 
Tallahassee Democrat ; one announcing Huston Smith's /address 
in the Sunday, April 25th, Democrat , and* another announcing 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas* speech An the Monday; April 26th, 
Democrat. 



Copies of these releases, flyers, and advertisements, are contained in 
this section of the Final Report. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RtLEilGE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION COHTACJ: 

\ Peter Butzin, Executive Director 

^ . « Comnion Caus^ in Florida 

^ * 222 West Pensacola » 

Tallahassee, F^ 32301 Jt^ 
J (90U) 222-3883 / ' 

• ;^ ■ 

The United. Ministries Center in Tallahassee has received a 

' ■ ' . 

grant from the Florida Endowment fcr the Humanities for a conference 

on involving the humanities in decision-making on environmental 

» * ■ • * i 

policy.^ The conference will be held at First Presbyterian and-^ 
Trinity United MethodirfT Churches tan April 25th through the 27th. 
The conference is expected to attract a state-wld^ audience. 

The main speakers include nationally acclaimed religionist 
Hustpn Smith from Syracuse University and Marjorsr Stoneman Douglas, 
a long-term Florida resident who has been prime mover in effdktts ^ 
to save the Everglades. Dr. Smith » holder of six honorary de- 
grees t a nvjRiber of national awards and aut)pr of four major books 
and nuoerous articles » will be addressing the topics tioif do >the 
hunanities sjpeak to ethrlrdnmental issues? Ms. Douglas has been 
active in a variety of humanitar;J.an ^and enviz^ment^ causffis 
and author of books and articles about the Everglades. 

Decision-making on questions df environmental policy is 



thought to be a scientific task involving ^pirical Inquiry by ^ 
natural and social scientists. According to ?eter Butzin* former 
Director of the United Hinistries Center and recently appointed 
Executive Director of Common (&use in Florida* "This conipon view 
omitsr the ethical questions and human Aspirations which environ- 
mental quality^^^sions entail." 

The conference will addresjs the qxiestiont **What can the hu- 
manitiea say to environmental decision -makers* concerned citizens* 
and. interest groups about public policy and envll'onmental quality?" 

A-2 no 



The conference progrinuiixvolve 3) dialogue smong public official^f 
coiranunity leaders, environmental educators / scholars in the humsn- 
ities (religion, ethics, philosophy / literature, his^ry, etc.), . 
and Conference, participants . 

All sessions Vill be fpee and open.tp the public. For 
further information wxkte: Rodney F. Allen, Environmental Education 
Project, ^ife Hull Drive, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
®4F1, 32306; (90Ur^UU-5769, 




A Cohf erence oiXftlie 

HAamanities and 
Decision- making on 

'rr . , * 

Environmental Policy 



i First Presbyterian 



WHTTT^ Sunday, Apri^ 25 th - 7 :'30 P.M. 
Church, Tallahassee # 

Monday, April 26th - 8:30 A.M. -10:00 P.M., Trinity 

United Methodist Church, Tallahassee ' \ 

Tuesday, April 27th - 8:30 A.M. -1:00 P,M.^- Trinity 
^"t:ii^ited Methodist Church, Tallahassee 



Dec^^icn-making on questions of enviip^nrapntal policy is 
thought to be a scientific task invofvirtg empirical inquiry, 
by .natural and social scientists. Th^s common view omits 
the ethical quest-iotis and human aspirations which environ- 
mental quality dec^sioqs entail. 

This conference will address the question "\^at can the 
humanities pay to ertvironmental decision -makers , concerned 
citizens, and interest groups about public policy and environ- 
mental quality?" the conference program involves dialogue 
among public officials, community leaders, environmental 
educators, sT^holars in • th% ^humanities (religion study, ethics, 
philosophy, literature ^ history , et^.), and conference ^ 
participaRts . !' ^ 

*> 

In this Bicentennial year, with the focus upon Horizons, 

the time is now for reflection upon where we are and where * 

we want to go. . ^ 



There i>i qo registration fee. The 
COTferenco is supported by the Florida 
Ehdowmenl for the Humanities, and 
planned with the ^cooperation of various 
civic c^rganizations . % 



For Conference ^.??^rain and additional 
information, write : ^ 

Rodney* f. Allen 

EMVIROJiMeiqiAL EDUCATION PROJECT 
U2G Hull DriVe 
Florida GtatJI* University 
Tallahassee, FL 323cf6 
(90U) 6UU-5769 
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PRESS R EL EASE 



FOR IHMEDIATE RELEASE 




FOR FURTHER INPORMATIOH CONTACT: 
Dr. Rodney F. Allen 
EMVIRONMENTAL, EDUCATION PROJECT ' 
426 Hull Drive 

Florida State University i 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 
(904) 644-5769 



In this Bicentennial year, the time is now for reflections upon where we 
are as a nation and where ttC' want to go. 

As a part of a two-day conference on the /environment and the bunaniti'Bi!, 

Professor Huston Smith of Syracuse University, will present a free, public 

lecture at 7:30 P. Sunday, i^rll 25th at First Presbyterian Church, Adans 

at Park in downtc^m Tallahassee. * 

■ ■ • . ■• * 

Professor Swlth Is the author of Religions of Man ^ outstanding t^aclier 

. " > ' 

and scholar. 



On Mond^ night; April 26th at 7:30 P.M. Marjoiy Stoneipan Douglas will 
present a free, public lecture at Felloirsh^p Hall of Trinity United Hethcdist 
Church, Duval at Park in downtown Tallahassee. 

Ms. Douglas is author of the best seller. The Everglades; River of Grass . 

t 

and President of Save the Everglade^. 
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^ P R K S S R R L A S E ' * . • 

FOR IM?*!n:DTA*rK HbI,FA:.M»: " ' FOHUmTHffi INFOKMAIVEON CONTACf : 

■ ■ • Pi-'ofessor Rodney F, Allen 
rtlE PHIl^JS is urged to EnvironmentaJ Education Project • 

^ AtTENP . . k26 Hull Drive 

Florida State Univex^sity 0 ' 

Tallahassee, PI. 3i?"'^06 
(90^0 6^1^^-5760 

- ' I - \^ 

The relationship between the environment and,the himianities wiil provide the 
« . '* 

topic I'or a_ two day conference in Tallahassee commencing April 25th. The pro- 
gram includes addresses by Syracuse University Vs Professor Huston Smith, outstanding, 
teacher and' schclaz' in the field of religion, and Marjory Stoneman Douglas, noted 
author aiivi;, .environmenta] ist . - • 

According to project co-director Rodney P, Allen of Florida State University, 

"In this Bicentennial year, the time is now for reflections upog where we are * ^ 

as a nation and wher6 we want to go," He eontinuei to point out" that the de- 

« • ■ 

clsion-making process on questions af environmental policy is thought -to be a 

'Scientific task involving empirical inquiry by natural and social scientists. The - 

prpgram^s planners emphasize that this common view xaiiits the ethical questions 

and human aspirations which en-vironmental quality decisions entail. 

The conference will address the question , ."What can the humanities aay to environ- 
mental decision makers, concernec^ citizens , and interested /-a-.ups about publi,.- pbl- 

icy\and environmental quality? The program involves dialogue among public officials, 

t ■ * . . - 

conimunity leaders, environmental educators, scholars in the humanities an^ con- 

■gb " ■ ■ ' 

ference participants. 

„ ■ ■ » > 

The conference will begin with Professor Smith • s .lecture at 7:30 PM, Sunday, 
" April 25th at First Presbyterian. .Church, Adams at Pax-'k in downtown Tallahassee. 
>^ It will continue all day l^nday in the Pellowahip Hall, of Trinity United Met'hodist 

Chur.^h, Diva] at T-ark, where Ms. Douglas o/il] speak. at 7:30 .-n Monday evening. The ' 
entir-e cnferer.^e is free and operi to the public. It is madu puBsible thr'uu,;h a 
•grant fi-cm the Florida tndomnenj for the KuTiani ties 
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APPENDIX B 



INVITED SPEAKERS WHO COULD NOT PARTICIPATE . 

< 

Unfort\inately, several persons on the original "proposal program** and 
some of those Invited after funding could not paiictlclpate. This was 
largely due to .other commitments — a .ju^pblem th€^ can be overcome In the 
future by having a much longer time period between funding by the Florida 
Endowment for the Humanltleis and the dates for a conf)erence. For example^ 
'If we had been funded In March ^nd planned to hold the conference In November » 
almost all of the Invited speakers could have participated. While we orig- 
inally thought that a meeting while the State legislature was In session was^ 
a good Idea 9 It turned out tm the dysfunctional. Future sessions should be 
planned at other times. 

Hon. b. Robert Graham, The Florld(a Senate, and Hon. Robert L. Shevln, 
Attorney General, State of Florida, had meetings In hflaml on Sunday evening, 
April 24th. 

Donald Dunlop, Vice-President, Florida Power and Light, could not participate 
In the Tuesday panel. 

John T. Foster, Jr., Department of Sociology, Anthropology, and Human Service, 
Florida A & M University, was Involved In preparing courses for |ils stumner 
teaching and did not have the time for an adequate preparation for this con- 
ference-.v 

W.D. Frederick, Jr., Chairman, Department of Environmental Regulation Commission, 
could not attend, but the past^chalrman was able to participate. 

H^John F. Relger, Professor of History, University of Miami, could not ^{^artlclpate 
due to 'other comndtioents. 

Hon. Guy Splcola, The Florida Senate and^Chalrman, Committee on Natural Resource^ 
and Conservation, could not participate, due to Senate business; however, Hon. 
J. Hyaii^t Brown, The Florida House of Representatives and Chairman, House Committee 
on Growth and Energy was ^ble ^tc^^come and to partlclpatie. 

Art '^Halgt^, Vice President, AFL-CIO, was unable to"" participate due to his 
irecent Illness. . 

\ ' 
Mr. Harmon Shields, Director, Department of Natthral Resources, was out of 
town attending to a matter of State policy ^^but was represented at the conference 
by Mr. Carle ton Jackson. '^-^ 
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The EarthCare Conference held In New York City during June, 1975 sponsored 
by the Sierra Club and National Audubon Society adopted this Declaration of 
Interdependence: 

We the people of plmnet Earth, with respect for the 
' disunity of each human life, with concern for future 
generations, with growing appreciation of our re la- q .'^. 
tion to th^ environment, with recognition to the ■ 
limits of our resources ^ and with need for adequate 
food, air, water, shelter, health protection, justice, 
sel f- fulfillment , hereby declare our interdependence 
and resolve to wotk together in brotherhood and har- 
mony with our environment to enhance the quality of 
life everywhere. 



Statement by Arthur R. Marshall, Chairman: Panel on Fresh Water Wetlands, 
^ EarthCare Conference, Nev York City, on June 5*-8, 1975. Panel Composition: 
Dr. Mohammad Reza Agltal. Iran; Professor 6.V.T. Matthews, England. 

# INTRODUCTIpN s ^ 

I now present myself as your f Inalf^panellst. In contrast to. Mr. Amlnl and 
to Professor Matthews, I am (from the world view of EarthCare) a neophyte.- My 
life Involvement (twenty-five years as an environmentalist and e<^loglst) has 
to this moment been with ''FlprldaCare." Thus, I have been eminently parochial. 

There Is, therefore, legitimacy to the question as to whether my experiences 
can have meaning In the world vlfw. My belief Is that they can, for these rea- 
sons: 

1) All of the life on earth (plant, animal and human) shares In common 
a dependence upon the maintenance of viable life-support systems; 

2) * Vast numbers of earth's life forma face the statistically absurd pro- 

position that life-support systems are threatened now as never before 
In earth history; 

3) All such systems are Interconnected and all operate under the same 
« natural laws; and 

4) Xhe widespread malfunctioning of life-support systems Is due largely 
to the explosion of the human population and to the multiplying effect 
of Its rising demands.' 

Because these problems are common nearly everywhere, we can profit from 
lessons learned anywhere, however parochial. 

ASSAULT ON THE WETLAMDS OF FLORIDA 

the wetlands of Florida (salt, brackish and fresh) have been under assault. 
This Is In consequence of general affluence, tunnel-vlslon use of modern tech- 
nology and the longest sustained migration any modem American state has. ex- 
perienced. ^ 

It Is a sad process to behold. An endless flow of newcomers creates a 
market demand for homesltes on near the shores of lakes, rivers and bays 
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(a demand which entrepreneur is are pleasSd to acconmodate by dredging, fllj|^lng^ 
and ^Iralnlng the vetlandd of the state) Florida's most valuable life-support 
systems. The sad part Is that many of these same people became Florida's most 
effective environmentalists » about five years feoo late. 



DESTRUCTION AT HIGH SPEED 

Many observers of the Florida envlroiu&ent have noted the speed at which 
It Is being .degraded. In much less than a hundred years, many of Its major 
environments (both wild and urban) have been degraded to levels experienced 
In other states only after two or three hundred years of human disturbance. 

Florida Is a grandipsefcuncontrolled environmental experiment. Beyond the 
affluence, the revered technology and the growth^ In fact, underlying all of 
them Is the little-noted fact that the peninsula has mu<±L less ability to ^ 
absorb the disturbances of man than mpst other states. M 

The peninsula Is surrounded by, sea water which Is "eager" to rush In. 
It is underlain by porous llmerock strata which are also filled with salt 
water residual there from the events of Its geolo^&^hlstory. As consumption 
thins the lenses of shallow fresh waters which overlie the residual salt 
layers » those ancient chloride waters rise £iit6 the fresh water ^stvtta. 

The peninsula Is a freshwater "Island ;^ Fresh water supplies are derived 
solely from local rainfall whllch cones i^^a three to four month rainy season. 
That short-term recharge ^ust serve all m^s for an ensuing dry period of six 
to eight months duration/ 

. -. - . ■ ■ . ■ v^^. 

The bays, lakes and v^lv4rs of the penj^sula are mostly less than Mf^een 
feet deep, a condition «hlch means that "dflutlon as a solution to pollution" 
never had much meaning there. 

About one-third of the peninsula (the coastal plfln) lies less than 
twenty-five feet above mean sea level. Thus, the lowering of surface water 
level of even ^Jt^^ or two can drain thousands of acres of wetlands In that 
nearly level lan^ 

•r" 

This array of severe environmental constraints ^ coupled with massive 
human disturbances » has meant that I have been able to observe .within twenty- 
five years degradations of natural resources to at degree which would require 
several llfe-tlmes In many other states. JMy experience has been similar to 
that of a manufacturer who tests a proposed new prodluct by subjecting It In 
days or weeks to stresses which It would sustain In normal use only after months 
or years. 

We should look closely on sensitive landi^ for they can tell us much we 
need to know» and they can do It easily within the life span of ogS. generation 
of observers. In a third world counterpart to sensitive Florida^ I often think 
of the Sa^el.^ 

WHY PROTECT WETLAMDS ? 

The first question confronting this symposium Is^ Why Protect Wetlands? 
We can't really «aln anything by protecting themt we can.at best merely retain 
their values which were there ail along. > ^ l|r 

/ . ■ ■ 
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These are some results we get when the wetlands; go. 

HOW DO UE PROTECT WETLANDS? 

This to me Is the greater questlon^onfrontlng this symposluniy If for no 
reason other than that it Is a positive one. Hon much ve all realize that ye ' 
need liberating doses of that I* 

In fairness to the environmentally concerned people of Florldk^ I must tell 
you that they have not. stood < Idly by. I think It accurate, to say they have 
generated In countless ways' an airareness of the values of 1»et lands (and of oth>r 
life-support systems) which la not ^slly surpassed. Deyelopera are on their 
toes about environment ; agriculturalists are following a similar course toward ^ 
envlrqisgi^tal awareness. 

Many administrative agencies of government (locals state and federal) have 
genuinely absorbed some Injections of environmental hormones. Some still ^s tend 
In llne» of course » to get their Injections. The same statements, can be mnHit 
of those In government who enact ordltiances^ or laws^ or of those who Interpret 
them. , 

Clearly th^ struggle Is still on. Nevertheless^ I believe we can^ow 
learn some meaningful lessons - lessons of potentially wide application - from ; 
that, struggle In Florida. That Is my Reason for coming to this Conference. 

A PROGRAM FOR EFFECTIVE ENVIRONMEWTAL ACTION 

- ^ — — ^^^^^^^^^^ . 

the balance of my statement consists of certain principles » methods and 
philosophies (an environmental "code of action" which I have, asseinb led over 
twenty-five years) which I believe are applicable to such stfuggles anywhere. 
Since these areSny own formulations » I alone share blame for them. 

I know the list Is not complete; npr are Its elements perfected. I doublT^ 
they ever will be simply bacause no ov - not all* of us together " are masters 
of the Intense and complex game we play* I also recognize that ecologlc differ- 
ences^, social differences 9 and governmental differences will necessitate local 
iDodlf Icatlons of my basic concepts » but I doubt that fundamental revisions will 
be necessary. 

I ptit these tikoughts before you - perhaps with more audldty thali sagacity* 

- for the reason that they deserve wider attention^ analysis and strengthening 

- for the protection of wetlands and of many other besieged llfe-support systems « 
The Items are In c^eipeclal order, - . ^ 



1. All life-support iy!atems Cwlld and urban) operate under the same laws 
of nature. All life depends on the continued viability of these systems. T 
therefore propose - in order to give direction to what seems sf chmotic lack of 
purpose - that people and govetnamiits everywhere adopt the preservation of life^ 
support systems as their primary aim and purpose tot at least the next twenty- 
five years. . ' ' it 

2. Certain repetitive phenomena are Inherent In any life-support system 
which Is significantly disturbed by man. I believe these phenomena are universal^ 
universally applicable to all life systems. I express those phenomena In the 

following "algebraic notations:" 
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Wetlands are among the most ancient life-support systems. In eons past,* 
they were the life systems through which covintless species passed^ In thielr 
evolutionary migration from the seas to the lands. Since evolution has no 
essential end^ this migration through wetlands Is undoub^tedly continuing. 

Wetlands sustain an enormous diversity of plants and animals ^ aquatic 
and seml-* terrestrial. The valuei of diversity are knoim to us now especially 
the fact that diversity conaonly provides resiliency agAlnst diseases or other 
disturbances which monotony cannot do. 

Wetliands are enormous natural absorbers of solar energy. They are effective 
cdllectors^and repositories of the nutrients which slide and percolate down In- 
to them from uplands. They convert those nutrients through- photosynthesis In- 
to living matter under the drive of ^ the sun*s energies. v/ 




Wetlands absorb and dissipate the energetic forces of storm and flood. 
They recharge ground water levels, they hold out the seas. *They are the 
primary generators of the organic soils of thie world. They contribute moisture 
to the atmosphere through evaporation and transpiration » thus helping to main- 
K&c.:t^tiLXi the hydrologlc cycle from earth to air and back to earth. They asslllmate 
ny of the wastes of man. They provide^ In addition to food^ Intrigue^ great 
llyi^ty and diverse recreations for the soul of man. 



liWHAT DO WE GET WHEN THE WETLANDS GO? 



We are learning In Florida what we lose when the wetlands go. 

We have salt Intrusions Into fresh water aquifers where It need not have 
been. 

The processes by %ihlch wetlands built up a store of peat and muck soils has 
been reversed so completely by drainage of wetlands that great agricultural 
enterprises which are based on those soils will eikd soon because the peat and 
muck deposits accumulated over 5^000 years will be consumed within twenty^-flve 
years. ^ 

. We have not Just dozens » bui perhaps a hundred wetland plants and animals 
whose existence la threatened In the Florida environment. 



We. alterjoate between floods which t^rdmology cannot prevent and drought 
with accompanying wildfires and water shorxagea which we cannot avoid. 

We have destroyed much of the capacity of wetlands ttf^ assimilate wastes 
andy as a consequence » have helped convert a nusber of major fresh water lakes 
Into eutrophlc nutrient sinks. 



We have lowered water levels In wetlands so much and so altered their 
seasonal regimes aa to place great stress on a major national park» the Ever- 
gladea National Park. 



By draining vetl«nda, we have enabled urbanl;Eatlon to spread like weeds 
Into foracr wet land^and urban energy deaands to grow to levels cannot long 
support - energy deaands which In part are required M>' pr6tect such developments 
against the "floods" they, will exparlence because the d^vclopnents should not 
be there. • ^ 
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All of which says: ^ ' • ' 

a. We are dealing with integrated syatcma In every environmental 

problem. 

b. No pristine system Is as efficient In maklmlzlng* the production 
of desirable forms of life as man can Induce by rational Intervention. 

c. Intervention by man tan bring life systems to a higher level of 
efficiency, to an optimum In production of desirable species of plants and . 
animals. This Is the "creative Intervention" concept^ proposed by Dr. Rene 
Dubos. 

d. Continued Intervention by man along a giVen course of action wlil 
cause a decrease In efficient production pf desired species because man doran't 
know to stop. That decrease In efficiency will Inexorably follow the acceler- 
ating path of an exponential curve. Its genesis will be announced to us by 

a series of symptoois of distress as the system undergoes Increasing strain. 

e. After some time period In which the viability of the system will 
become Increasingly precarious, a critical level of efficiency wlll.be. reached. 
Pressures on t;he old. system will then be xeli^ftd (like steam pressure through 
a pop-off valve) by a precipitous decline and conversion of the old system. Into 
a new one . \ 

\ ^ } . ' \ . • ^ . 

f . The new system will be very productive but the species - and other 
values - which were prized In the old system will b^ largely eliminated and re- 
placed by new species, and other values,, which man does not highly prize. > 

g. These concepts are , applicable to the behavior of such assorted 
systems as lakes, bays, wetlands, rivers, farms, forests and cltle^. They are 
also applicable to the behavior of that system we cherlstt above all, the human 
body, and are In fact, the primary basis of /lodern medical diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. Ill human bodies produce signs and symptoms of distress for which the 
physician searches In developing diagnoses and prognoses.*^ ^ 

The'^e concepts are universal In their meaning; they Indicate thatl t^^re are 
universal similarities of function In what hmve commonly been regardeoas 
dissimilar systems. While simple accumulation of f a£t Is a salient purpose of 
scientists, a higher purpose la to recognise and define slmllarltples between 

functions, phenomena and systems which were nev%r known to have them. 

* 

These concepts offer all of us an undetstandable mode of comprehending' the 
functions of systems under human disturbances. They enable diagnosis of eco- 
system conditions by the symptom^ of distress they display at some point. They 
also tell us that^ In development of prognoseif^ we are pften forced to make 
c)\anges In direction of I|80 degrees. ^ ° ' 

Finally^ they announce that "treatment" of a system a^tet It has released . 
i§8 pressures (I.e. ,^ collapsed) will be Impossible at woi^t; costly In dpllars 
and energy and traumatic In the sense of surgery at Its best. 

3. In addition to the ecological^ side of ecgsystems questions, there Is a 
societal slde^ This is clearly the tougher arena. The diagnoses and ' prognoses 
of scientist^ and of an. array of other vital professionals are nothing more than 
Informational If society falls (o make affective, rational responds. 

vV- : ' -^66 ■ . . 



4. There are only three possible means for society to respond to the 
re411tles of life-systems. They are through voluntarism; through coercion; 
and through force . j 

By voluntarism , I mean the voluntary alteration of life-styles by In- \ 
dlvlduals 7 organizations or Institutions. 

Coercion Is especially the province of governments In the exercise of their 
powers to dictate what we ean or cannot do. ^ ^ 

^By force . I refer to -the unavoidable penalties generated by the systems 
themselves when voluntarism and coercion have both failed. There Is no more 
appropriate example than- the forces at work at this moment In this city around 
us. Voluntarism and coerploff have been suddenly displaced by the stringent 
forces of the city system which nalther J;hc city government nor Its people can^ 
escape. , ^ "/ r \ - a 

Another force will consftreln us beyond choice when the gasoline pumps ^agaln 
run dry because the natural resource - fossil fuel - has diminished. In Florida, 
the force of .intermittent ^rought compels curtailment of water uses; the force 

eutrophlcatlon of lakes compels us , to seek other water sources; the forces 
generated "when the 'jfeat and muck ve gone from the Everglades will jharply. 
narrow the , dp t ions of- the agriculturists. 

' . ' . ' . , • ^ ' ■ 

The force brought into play by extinction will preVent us frU fully 
restoring any collapsed ecosystem' when any one of Its species Is gone. ^ ^ 

5. It Is impossible to fli^d effective responses to our current predicaments 
solely In science and technology. Science and adfentlsts are precluded by the 
ethics of that profession from covering the very questions society must ultimately 
ask and answer. It is, in fact, precisely the Case that science and technology 
have contrlbutea materially to the 'predicaments we find ourselves in: of , 
pollution; ptfpiilatlon grdwth; drainage of wetlands; destruction of ecosystems; 
gross impoverishment ojEvthe poor; grosser enr^fihment of the rich; nuclear 
weapons and the intolerable demands of cities Itich as this one, we are in. 

It is also wbrth noting that pp^itical leadership turns more often than not 
to science and technology to bail us -sfct - and particularly to further research 
in matters we already quite well understand - in order to avoid confrontation 
.with the. real decisions, we all ought immediately to make. 

' The meaningful questions (the questions on which our futures and those of 
ecosystems turn) do not. reside in science and technology; they lie in the cultural 
evolution of mankind. Matters which are not objective, not quantifiable and thus 
far too little- observable; matters which are not repeatable in controlled ex- 
periments; matters which are totally b*yon^ the pun4|;w of science as described 
by its own ethics. ■ . — ^ 

They are matters of the human spirit and the human heart. ^ 

Just as we have learnfed to recognize the reality of biological evolution, ^ 
and more rectotly of scientific and technological evolution, we must now concern 
ourselves wltnViultural evolution. 
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These core Ispuf 8 are otily seeondarlly n^atters for concern by science and 
technology. In fAct^ those endeavors helped measurably to get us Into our 
predlcalaents In the first place. Hgjkjelse did population grov^ and reiioutcejs 



dwindle,' and pollution spread? VSm^se were llfe*sys terns mangled? Mankind 
survived more tl^ a million years without sclencd, and technologic and without 
our panoply of perplexing problems. Some few primitive peoples on earth still 
do. ' * ^ 

The best that science and technology C^T^o^Tb to help ease us back from 
the nrecipice we are on. ^ * 

Sblence can roll back the curtains of lgnoranc<e which sulrround us. - It can 
make meaningful diagnoses and prognoses of our jpribblems - but It cannot make 
the subjective choices that mankind now must. 

There are,, to be sure, scientists who do participate in making those choices » 
both personally and in encouraging others to do so. But when scientists do these 
things, they are no linger performing as scientiats - they are performing as 
concerned human bleiVigs who know a little more of the rMlltles than others do. 
In such performance they relinquish, however momentarily, the constraining 

ethical mantle of their chosen field. • 

, ■ • 

* When governments, in their indifference or Innocence, devote their liberal 
resources solely to science and techno Ibgjr in moves to resolve environmental 
problems - as I have of^en seen them do - they are ignoring and of (en evadltkg 
the central issues. Should not government, for Instance, support this Conference 
and dountless^ individuals and organizations of like bent who struggle with meager 
personal resources to effect changes that are to the Issues, that can serve to 
alleviate the' array of problems in the world?^ I 

' ' ■ ✓ 

6. One of our greatest problem areas is our enormous drive to specialization 
wherein we^try ^ dp merely one thing. That is impossible in a systematized 
worJ.d. It is traj^ically true that successes in i^rsult of single goals have 
produced many of our present environmental failures and ^llemnas. 

We have specialist iencVencies in education and the professions; in in- 
dividual drives for wealth and power; in corporate and municipal drives for 
growth. Government itself is ^organized around agencies whose legislated goals 
^are specialized to build roads, to construct flood control projects, to go to 
the moon. None of which is necessarily evil except that each Ignores processes, 
the effects on life-support systems. \ 

. We often speak of interdisciplinary efforts, wherein concern with effects 
on whole systems is the central goal, but our efforts therein are certainly 
minimal. ^ 

Over time, specialization haa proceeeded ln;a constantly narrowing pattiem: 

c 
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This process, coupled with overdraughts on earth •s resources » has pro- 
duced situations inwhich Interdisciplinary examipatlons of Issues are sorely 
needed. . ^7 . ^ 

We need to br^ng essential specialists together In holistic groups and to 
reverse our phllbsophlc direction toward a broader Integrating base. 




disarticulation 



integration 



7. There are no retiaissance persons - there can no longer be. But there 
can be renalssancfe groups of specialists each of whto.contrlbutes that which 
he is able to the interacting brain mass^of such a group.^ This requires 
innovative organization to be creative an^ effective in diafnosls of environ- 
mental *ia8ue3.'' 

* • ■ . . • • . 

We tend' in all our institutions to employ a standardized pyraiaidal hier- 
archy to acconplish designated goals: ^ 




- chief 



- sub-chiefs 



- Indians 



This is a singularly effective method-of a^rcoi^pllshing specialized and 
routltilzed goals. It is-a-aingularly destructive method in regard to reaching 
integrated ecosystem goals, creative goals ^ 

In dealing with processes, in seeking to ^laintain the viability of life- 
support systems, a totally new organizational approac^i is needed. In this, 
a discussion leader is needed to- present the particulars of a problem to a 
cohesive body of concerned and. qualified specialists for their inputs, their 
digestion and 4^.agnosis. There can be no chiefs and no indians in this 
renaissance group." . ^ ^ 
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0 " discussion 
leader 
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- « participating 
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Communications iwist move /fully ana freely in all directions; the product 
must be that of the group, i 'have worked in a dozen such,^ efforts. They are 
at first exhausting. Through determination and persistei*:e, the group f4.nally 
comes together as one mind. Then all share exhilatftion from knowing that the 
product is soundly conceived from the systems view. ^ 

8. At least in U.S. society, specialists on environmental issues torment 
themselves unnecessarily by going directly with their diagnoses and prognoses 
to elected legislative groups. The reason is simply that special'ist solutions 
to environmental problems necessitate changes of approximately 180 degrees from 
society s entrenched goals. -No elected official can pf his own sponsor such 
changes if he wishes to survive. He is tangled in a web of ambition for growth, 
higher ^nergy consumption, speeded prfiduction, Sate. , from which he cannot ex- 
tricate hims^f. . ^ 



Changes of such magnitude have always come about in the U.S. through 
cultural ev6lu£ion of the American society; Thus, the product of any holistic 
renaissance group must be used prlmJirlly to educate the electorate in the >r 
realities of our .predicaments. Thia is the way to free the elected official 
from the tyranny of the philosophies which entangle him. 
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9. There are certain precedent-setting indivlduals^n. society whom en- 
vironmentalists should seek out and support and»whoge techniques and successes 
should be carefully analyzed for re-use elsewhere.- They are concerned pro- 
fessionals, concerned citizens; concerned public employees and especially 
concerned women who have accomplished environmental goals. We should especially 
seek out concerned young people and Support And tr*Ln them as necessary because 
.they have greater flexibill^ty than their elders to modify intolerable life- 
styles -as well as more abundant energies. ' 

10. It is not necessary to beat the drums. The truth Is enough, and you 
can live with it firmly through any siege. 



11. Even though you need not beat the drums, still you must remember that 
as an environmentalist yot/ are not participating in a tea party. You are en- 
gaged in a struggle for^ the survival of earth and man that you can win onlj 
throjugh profound re-ordering and re-direction of dominant social goals. Vou 
will, therefore, encounter some persons who will dispute your positions with 
venom if n^essary. Resistance to Change is the Source of All Pain (from 
Buddha, via Timothy Keyser). Purring will get you. nowhere. 

12, We cannot expect to go from A to ? in one step in reaching environmental 
goals. We can go from A to B to C atid occasionally we can skip a step or twb • 
Because of the hard realities of this, we should always keep goal C in mind 
while reaching goal B. But the momcint goal B hoves l^T sight, reset your goal 

to C or D.or E. • f b» 
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13. On compromise. Do not accept compromise as a settleoeni^ of an issue 
when it is merely the most popular accoimmodation between a series of fallacious 
propositions. The product of such an approach will itself be fallacious. 
Valid compromise can involve itself only with the length of steps to be taken 
along a new and viable path. From A to B and so on. 

14. It is regrettable but true that the most precipitous our , environmental 
predicament becomes, the more likely we are to effect change. Hang on a little 
longer. We all need the threat of increasing threat to goad us. 

15. Aim to set precedent, no matter how small the case. It is far easier 
to expand a precedent than it is to set it in the first place. But you must in 
the first instance carefully pick a case with winning ingredients to set pre- 
cedent, for If you lose you shall have to live with a miserable precedent for 

a long time. . , "~ 

16. Keep In mind that ecosystems have maintained man for more>than a million 
years. It's reassuring. 

17. Environmental programs have got to become more people-Oriented than 
before. People who with good reasons are fearful today, are not likely to be 
ardent supporters of environmentalists who present only negative positions. 
We must promote employment; self-dependence; craftsmanship; the Joy of work; 
abandonment of the rat-race in favor of pleasurable Ipjr-energy life-styles; 
concern for others; a sense of community and of heritage as valid bot^ for the 
environment aifid for people. I 

■ ■ ■ A , '■ 

18. Environinentallsts should meet often with their cohorts - to learn, of 
course, but also to reinforce their spirits and^ their convictions through contact 
with kindred souls.. 



19. Avoid with all your worth the foreclosure of opt^Wis on life-support 
systems. Once one is destroyed. It Ifi pure hades to restore it. 

20. promote the idea that wfe cannot develop alf^ our lands and waters. 
Nature pfovides some valuable free Services to us - services which we will 
increasingly require as energy supplies dwindle. 

21. Remember a lesson hunters and fishermen learned after some antifathy 
some years ago, the concept of "bag limits'." Prior coercive Invocation of "bag 
limits* by government, hunters and fishermen were sure, they could never be happy 
under that regime. Now they all brag about getting their "limit." Our society 
needs "bag limits" in regard to life styles of individuals, corporations and 
governments If we are to avoid the forcing functions of strained lif e-*ys«ems . ^ 
Further, we might brag about it!" 

22. Many environmentalists thiiUc first of how to achieve environmental 
goals through government. Of course, we need all the support we can get from 
government. We should also note, however, that many admirable goals have been 
accomplished by individual doers' in their own communities and regions . We 
should honor them and regard them as the effectives' they really are. In any 
events government tends often to follow along the paths set by thes? people, 
if only through reverge coercion ! For this reasoBir^ teccmttend the establish- 
ment, the iuppo^ and- anaigams of the effectivei^ess of the methods of at least 
a small core of/ local leaders. They should be maintained as a citizen effort 
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in counterpoint, for instance , to the Federal Department of the Interior or 
to the United Nations Environmental Programmed: LEAP - Local Environmental 
Action Program • / 

23. Finally - when the boat is, sinking, one bails. After it sinks, one 
swims. And prays. 

* • « 
These are seme thoughts on saving fresh water wetlands^ and other vital 
life-support systems. 

I offer these thoughts freely to you and to this. Conference and especially 
to young environmentalists, in the hope that my concepts will shorten their 
time of maturation - to much less than my own twenty-five years. ^ 
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LAND-USE ISSUES 
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In September, 1972, the Citizens' Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Q^mlity (Washington, D.C.) appointed a task force on land use policy, 
issu(^,'^d alternatives. In 1973, that task force published its report. 
The f^llowiny paragraphs are reprinted from that report as published in 
Report to the President and to the Council on Environmental Quality 
(Was^hingtont Government Printing office, October, 1973), pp. 14-15, 
16-17% 19, 21-22. 
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• There is'a fundamental need in the United States for a vast amount of 
novy development, just to house those who are already born or whose 
birth is clearly foreseeable before the year 2000. During the 1975-85 
periocr, the United States will experience a»rate of household formation 
a thil^d higher than it experienced during the period of 1965-75. These 
needs cannot be denied. The continued freedom of people to move about 
where they please depends on a high rate of construction of houses and 
the facilities that must support them. Many Americans have moved 
socially and economically by changing their place of residence. Those 

. who still wish to move up cannot now have the road blocked to them By 
arbitrary urban growth controls. \J ^ 

• At the same time, however, th^re exists a "new mood** among a growing 
number o^ Americans that causes them to be skeptical about proposals 
for 'new development and to question the advantages \oA compflTinity 

^ of allowing more growth. This new skepticism is based partly onja^ew 
sophistication about the property tax costs of much new deyefopment. 
But it is also a response to congestion, destruction of environmental 
as$4ts, and dissatisfaction with the qUaJity of developmerrtr<)verall, 
there is an emerging consensus that new private development projects 
should meet public objectives or not be permitted. • 

• A vast scale of environmental protection is needed for our most critical 
lands, along the coasts, in the mountains, and for the scenic farmland 
around cities. These are now threatened by all manner of new develop- 
ment, from conventional tract development, or sprawl to vacation home 

I sites made newly accessible by interstate highways. LocaJ governments 
are incapable of stemming the tide of development and protecting treas- 
ured natural areas. States will have to devise new programs on a regional 
scale to protect ' areas of critical environmental concern." (The Report 
points out that land-use legislatiisn pending in the Congress is an im- 
portant step toward achievement of this objective.) 

• There is a related need to reform the land-use enabling laws of most 
States. Unalloyed local control is inadeqijate when important regional 
ecological systems or areas are involved, or whon development that 
would pose tax or social problems to a Ideal community is nevertheless 
needed by a regional or metropolitan population, or when proposed 

^ development is sirJiply so big that it would overwhelm a local area and 
its effects be fel|/elsewhere as well. In these instances land-use laws 
must give a voice to a broader community/of people not now heard in 
local decision-making. This means the States or their agencies in most 
areas, and it means that local home rule must be limited where growth 
decisions of greater-than-local impact are involved. 

• A need also exists to adapt our laws, and everr our constitutional doc- 
trine, to protect the environmental character bf land. The Fifth Amend- 
ment has been interpreted by somecourts to prohibit the* uncompensated 

I regulation of privately owned land whten the effect of the regulation is 
to reduce substantially the economic value of the land. This makes it 
difficult to save those areas (e.g.. coastal wetlands, steep slopes, historic 
buildings) where any development at all might be destructive. The British 
are one free sogiety that has evolved a legal tradition regarding property 
to permit society to allocate development where it chooses and to pro- 
hibit it elsev/here at no cost to the government. The United States also 
must find a way to move in t>>is direction jf governments at the State and 
local levels are not to be confronted continually with the "buy it or lose 
If* dilemma — which, given other claims on strained budgets, will usually 
meanth^at important open lands will continue to be lost. 
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The Taking Issue 

An issue discussed extensively in THE USE OF LAND is the control of 
cannotT H?" f^«^°9nizing that governmenj-should not-ind 

cannot afford to-acquire all lands needed to protect open space aJionitfes 

troliZn '° ^^'^^ °^ P^'^afe lands cafbe con: 

trolled forpubhc benefit without purchase. , «-cn db con 

'^t^o'the' UnTtifJ ^ °' '^^'^ Amend- 

3 ♦^'^^^nited. States Constitution, which states "nor shall property be 
tareen for public use without just compensation." P^op^riy oe 



As the Task Force points out. one of the most difficult issues of interpreta- 
.on arises out of judicial rulings that regulations restricting th^ use of private 
land can. if sufficiently restrictive, amount to a "taking" of the land for which 
compensation mtmrbe paid by the public. In thousands of caLs courts have 
wuhlnt kI^'T^ Whether a particular restriction went too far to be sustainable 
wthout compensation. Decisions and rationales have been widely divergent 
The result ,s uncertainty about how far restrictive powers can gtf^efore 
expensive compensation must be paid. The interpretation of th^ takings clause 
programs'^ a crucial matter for the future of land-use planning and regulatory 

There are two problems to be surmounted. First, many judicial precedents 
are anachrorvstic m light of the growing perception of land as a basic natural 
resource to be protected and conserved. Second, a widespread misunder- 
standing of the issue has raised exaggerated fpar that restrictive actions will 
be declared unconstitutional. - 

,00. ^^.^ ''°^ce" urges that the Supreme Co'urt re-examine its earlier 
restricting interpretations and "declare that,when the protection of natural 
fnJli'^H °' ^«sources. or the assurance of orderly development, is 

Z lrJl t""®'! '^"^ "ever be justification for invalidating 

the regulation of land use." Fundamental to the Task Force presentation is the 
experience of Great Britain, which has had considerably longer experience in 
^^trr lT* Problems. Great Britain has abandoned the traditional concepT 

tl JT '^""^ ^"^ »^eats development rights as 

created and allocated to the land by society. . / • a « 

in,« Jl! Committee believes that the Report develops a strong case lot revised 
interpretations^ This matter must be pursued in the courts, of course, apd can- ' 
.1 ^Tf ^^netheless. the Committee urges that St^tfcourte 

and lower Federal courts not await action by the United States Supreml Court 
wanote. for example, the recent decision of the Oregon Supreme Court thai 

n'UnTl ^ '^^"^^ ^^^^^^'^ 3 comprehensive 

annri LnH fh T^' . ^^'"^ developer must prove that his plan is 

good and that no longer must the people.be required td prove that it is bad 



\Prpt0ctlon of Agricultural Lands 

Extra efforts will be^ieedod to preserve as much farmland on the outer 
edge of our urban areas as possible, not merely forihe production of food but 
for the pleasant environment it provides. THE USE OF LAND discusses exist- 
ing and proposed State actions to protect and retain this important land use. 
So far, the main reliance has been .on preferential tax assessment^ now in 
effect in about half the States. The basic Idea is to t/ke the tax pressure off 
farmers to sell for development by requiring that locW governments assess 
farm property only at Ifs farm value rather than at market value. 

The Task Force believes preferential assessment is a temporary measure 
at best, tlie practical effect being merely to delay but not to stop inevitable 
urbanization, and in some cases actually to bring on the specul^Ors The 
problem is a lack of effective restriction. The farrners want to be assessed 
low; they also want to sell high, however, ^d they Kave bucked measures that 
would bind the land to open space use. The result, often, is the illusion of 
farm conservation. Because of the tax shelter such assessment can provide, 
speteulators like to buy up farms for future development-and then stage a 
farming operation so taxes will stay low until they are ready to develop. The 
Committee agrees that "provisions that grant [taxj redi/ctibns In the ab- 
•ence of permanent restrictions should be regarded as half-wny measures. 
Justified only when political processes will not accept permanent restrictions."' J 
To be workable over the long run, farmland conservation requires that a '^^ 
bargain be struck. On one hand, the farmers should be given fair compensation 
for the development potential they give up; on the other, the public should be 
given assurance that the fa>mland will in fact remain farmland. One way is 
through the purchase by the public of the/development rights to the farmland. 
The farmer continues to farm the land as before, the land remain*, on the tax 
rolls— and It remains open. . 

This still leaves several big questions to be resolved. Who is to decide 
what land Is to be kept open, and which is to be developed? And what about 
the profits the non-farmland will now fetch? A farmland reserve, like a park, 
could greatly increase the development value of the other land in the area. 
Should the owners of the developable land reap all the benefits? For failure to 
grapple with these questio ns, many ambitiou s regional plans have foundered. 

A promising approach is being advanced In New Jersey. It is based on the 
transfer of development rights. A municipality would designate the open 
spaces to be coriserved, those to be developed. As development of the latter 
proceeded, o\wners of the ppen space land would sell their development rights 
to builders. With these rights the builders could develop ifm tracts to a higher 
density than otherwise. In effect, this approach would save laj^oland by cluster- 
ing development and giving landowners a fair share In thetfelards. This is the 
same principle preservationists are using in the city; by acquiring air rights to ». 
historic structures for later resale to developers of other properties, they are 
turning market forces to salvation rather than destruction^ 

At ¥^ork h0f0 lithf American tthic— rugged individualism, urillmlted growth, every mari 
tor Mmsaff. But ralifd to lantf abuse. I call it the buff alo hunter i^entallty^use up the 
reaource until ifs all gone, Mnd then look elsewhere tor new quarry. We tan't do that 
with the land, Ita a finite resoutce, and we've got to look at It in that context. 
All the land wet re ever going to have la In front ot ua, and we can't accept our past use 
and misuae of li as a guide Jor the future:* 

Governor Tom McCall df Oregon j - 
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